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J compl 
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• lOW' Capacity 
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From the Publisher 



The Chips Are Coming! 



Here come the chips; are you ready? 
Not wood chips, but tiny chips of 
silicon. These thin wafers, smaller 
than your smallest fingernail, form 
the heart of modern computers. And 
they’re moving into the field of wood¬ 
working. 

At the Woodworking Expo spon¬ 
sored by CB Tool and Supply in San 
Jose CA in August, Pacific Wood¬ 
worker observed the beginning of 
what will be a major trend in wood¬ 
working machinery. The little silicon 
chips are already in use at the produc¬ 
tion level of woodworking, in the 
form of large, numerically controlled 
equipment to cut, bore, rout and 
finish. But at the CB Tool Expo, we 
saw several examples of the role the 
silicon chip will play in the smaller 
shop. 

Porter-Cable displayed their new 
Speedtronic 7 1/4” circular saw with 
microprocessor-controlled speed. The 
microprocessor gradually delivers cur¬ 
rent to the saw, eliminating that nasty 
"kick” as the tool starts. That kick 
not only causes the saw to jump, but it 
also increases wear on the motor and 
gearing. The microprocessor reduces 
this wear and tear, and should increase 
tool life. 

Porter-Cable’s microprocessor also 
controls the speed of the saw, main¬ 
taining a constant speed regardless of 
load. This eliminated the 
“overspeed” operation of the saw 
without load, and provides a consis¬ 
tent cutting speed under all load con¬ 
ditions. A set of colored lights show 
heavy cutting load and overload warn¬ 


ings. The combination of the constant 
speed and heavy load warning lights 
permits fast, efficient cutting white 
reducing stalls and overloads which 
shorten tool life. 

Over at the Black and Decker 
booth, the microprocessor found its 
way into a new router. Again, the 
silicon chip eliminates potentially 
dangerous, tool-wearing “kick” as 
the router is turned on. Black and 
Decker’s RAMP start switch provides 
a controlled start to the selectable 
operating speed of 20,000 or 16,000 
(for aluminum) RPM. The micropro¬ 
cessor also maintains a constant speed 
to prolong tool and cutter life, and 
avoid overloading the router. The full- 
feature router lists for $458. 

Even more exciting, and a better ex¬ 
ample of the potential of the silicon 


Cybbc’s sophisticafed computerized 
design system. 



chip, is the Cybix computer cabinet 
design system (see photograph). For 
each cabinet job, you can type in your 
overall cabinet measurements and 
types, and the computer will draw the 
cabinet, make a complete cutting list 
accurate to 1/16”, list the wood re¬ 
quirements for cost estimates, and 
identify hardware needs. 

Using the Cybix system, you can 
draw, price and make a cutting list for 
a complete kitchen in only a few 
minutes. And you can show the custo¬ 
mer exactly what his or her choice of 
doors, drawers and pulls will look 
like. Changes take a matter of 
seconds, not hours. 

All this convenience and speed is 
not cheap. The Cybix system lists for 
about $6000 and it requires an Apple 
computer and accessories which sell 
for about $5000. But for anyone who 
spends a lot of time designing cabi¬ 
nets, the Cybix system will pay for 
itself in a few months. The rest of us 
can either rent time on someone else’s 
machine, or wait until the price of this 
type of system starts to fall, as it un¬ 
doubtedly will in the future. 

It won’t be tong before these chips 
find their way into more and more 
woodworking machines. The wood¬ 
worker will have to be familiar with 
terms such as Digital, Programmable, 
solid state, and microprocessor. 

Whether you consider the advent of 
the microprocessor a blessing or a 
curse, it’s here, and the future will 
only see more use of the silicon chip in 
woodworking, not less. 

—Charles Harris 
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3o-toe 


• Router Bits • Dado's 

Good Sept 1st — Oct 31st * SawWades • Cutters 

• Knives 



ROUTER AND BORING BUS, CARBIDE TIPPED 


1/4'' ShMnk Dia. 

Double Bute 
Caiblde Tipp^ 

MoiHsing Bit 
Carbide Tipped 

Cove Bits 
Cartjlde Tipped 

Rabbetira Bits 
Carbide Tipped 

Rounding Over Bits 
with Small Bearing Guide 
2 Flutes Carbkie Tipped 

Solid Carbkfe Flush 
Tilminer 3/8" Cutting Edge 

Solid Carbide Bevel 
Trimmer 1/4" Cutting Edge 

BORING BIT 

Fof CoftCMkd IlkfigH 


Item 

Cutting 

Ler^ 

Cutting 

DIa. 

Large 

Dia. 

Radius 

Shank 

Dia. 

Depth 
of Cot 

Lisl 

Price 

Sale 

Price 

04-106 

3/4 

1/4 



1/4 


611.05 

$7.45 

16-100 

3/4 

1/2 



1/4 


$12.73 

56.12 

30-106 



1 3/S 

1/2 

1/4 

5/6 

$33.64 

$21.48 

32-100 

1/2 


1 1/4 


1/4 

3i/B 

S27.62 

$17.64 

34-110 



1 

1/4 

1/4 


$27.62 

$17.64 

64-100 

m 




1/4 


S7.64 

$4.sa 

66-100 

1/4 




1/4 


$a30 

$S.29 

3S57R 


35min 



10mm 


$48.62 

$26.60 



CARBIDE TIPPED SAWBLADES 


SAWBLAOE5 PROFESSIONAL 
Tipped General Purpoae 


INDUSTRIAL SAWBLADES 
General Purpose 

Cul'Ott Saw* 
Rne Cutting Saw* 


INDUSTRIAL DADO CARBIDE TIPPED 


Hem 

Description 

DlmefisJons 

Hu. WMlh o( Orwv* 

List Price 

Sale Price 

03306 

#3 Dado Set 6” 

6' 116 Teetti 

13/16 

$170.25 

S136.00 


HIGH SPEED STEEL JOINTER KNIVES 


Item 

Size 

Knives Per Set 

List Price 

Sale Price 

C3S0 

6" v 5/0" X 1/6" 

3 

$27.45 

$21.04 

C441 

8 " X 5/6” X 1/6” 

3 

$36.56 

$2604 


Itefn 

Die. 

Teeth 

Keri 

Slandard 

Bore 

List 

Price 

Sale 

Price 

PS203 

7 1 / 4 " 

24 

.125 

untv. 

$2745 

$1630 








LU72M010 


40 

.126 

S/E 

$66.56 

$39,00 

LU73M010 

10” 

60 

.126 

5/B 

$79.55 

$45.M 

LU75M010 


eo 

.126 

5/6 

$105.69 

S5Z00 


HBudusa 


218 Feld Ave. 

P.O. Box 7187 
High Point. NC 
27264 
Telephone: 

(919) 434-3171 
Telex: 578438 

Call Us Toll Frw 
(Outside NC) 
1-a00-334-25O5 
l-aOO-334^107 


1570 Corporate Dr, 
SuitG 

Costa Mesa. Cal. 
92626 

Telephone; 

(714) 751-8066 

In California Cali 
Toll Free: 
1-000^24-0141 


Call Us ToU Free For The 
Name Of Your Nearest 
Stocking Distributor. 

























































































A Pacific Woodworker Profile 

of Mike Montagne 


Building 


a Better Fly Rod 


The swift stream shoots around the 
fisherman’s legs as he draws his arm 
back and Flip! out goes the tied fly 
and line. The trout hits the fly, and 
the battle begins between man and 
fish. From the first flick of the wrist 
to the last maneuver into the net, it is 
the fishing rod which is the single 
most important component, after the 
fisherman's skill. And experts agree 
that Mike Montagne of Olema, Cali¬ 
fornia, makes the best. 

The requirements for a good fly 
fishing rod are rigorous: it must be 
thin and light to allow the great veloc¬ 
ities needed for long casts; it must be 
strong enough to withstand the stress 
of the cast and the fight of the fish 
(and the occasional snag); stiff 
enough to act as a spring to throw the 
line as far as possible; flexible enough 
so that it doesn’t break as it bends; 
and absolutely symmetrical for ac¬ 
curate casting at all distances. 

Fishermen have tried many syn¬ 
thetic materials, such as fiberglass 
and, more recently, carbon fibers, to 
build a fly rod meeting these often- 
conflicting standards. But the best fly 
rods are stiU made from canes of 
bamboo, as they have been for 
decades. In fact, the basic design and 
construction methods of cane fly rods 
has changed little since the turn of the 
century. Until Mike Montagne start¬ 
ed making fly rods. 



by Charles J. Harris 
and Jean M. Davis 



The Interaction of Design 
and Construction 


When Mike Montagne broke with 
traditional cane fly rod design, he 
encountered a raft of technical pro¬ 
blems, each requiring an innovative 
solution. With single minded deter¬ 
minism, confidence in the value of his 
own design, and untold hours of trial 
and error, design and redesign, Mike 
overcame these obstacles, and now 
produces one of the top fly fishing 
rods in the world. 

Mike approached the design of his 
rod with a background in engineering 
and ballistics, not fly fishing. He 
began an exhaustive testing of the 
cane itself: how much can cane take 
before it breaks? And how does the 
drying method affect the cane? Mike 
discovered that some combinations of 
temperature and time yield stronger, 
more flexible cane than those drying 
methods traditionally followed. Mike 
obviously feels his unique drying 
method is essentia) to the production 
of his design; he jealously guards the 
heat settings on his custom-made 
oven. 

The rectangular cross section of the 
rod presents the same area to wind 
resistance (which limits the potential 
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velocity of the tip) as a more tracU- 
tional« hexagonal design. But Mike's 
rods have thicker cane in the plane of 
the cast, so the rod can transfer more 
of its momentum to the line. The rect¬ 
angular cross section also reduces 
side-to-side play, improving 
accuracy. 


The Cane 

Mike starts with Tonkin bamboo 
cane from China. He buys large 
quantities of the 12’ bamboo culms. 
Each culm, weighing several pounds, 
might yield as much as a single rod, 
weighing a matter of ounces. Mike 
sorts through the culms, selecting on¬ 
ly the best for the rods. He looks for 
straight grain tapering smoothly 
toward the tip of the culm, and 
smooth, evenly spaced nodes for 
strength. (The node is the weakest 
part of the bamboo, and Mike stag¬ 
gers the nodes of the four pieces of 
the rod.) The ferrule, where the two 
pieces of the rod are joined together, 
is another potential weak spot. Mike 
selects his culms to avoid nodes near 
the ferrule, 

Mike then dries the culms in a 
specially designed oven. First he splits 
the bamboo in half, working his way 
slowly from one end to the other with 
a screwdriver. He removes the dams 
(the inside walls) at the nodes, and 
puts the bamboo into his preheated 
oven. He marks each component of 
each culm, clearly indicating tip and 
butt, so that the parts of the rod will 
taper with the natural taper of the 
bamboo. Mike feels that each culm is 
slightly different, and mixing pieces 
from different culms would result in 
an inferior rod. After drying the 
pieces, Mike stores the dried culms in 
a special cabinet, so that the bamboo 
does not absorb additional moisture. 


SutTounded by bamboo cuims, Mike 
Montagne discuss his wew Jly rod. 


Mike designed a special wrapping jig to hold 
the freshiy gtaed rod. 

Preparing the Strips 

Mike lays the dried culms out for 
final measurements and splits off his 
thin strips in pairs. He starts at a node 
at the butt end, and works carefully 
up the culm, controlling the split by 
grabbing the bamboo ahead of the 
split. 

He roughly planes the strips, re¬ 
moving as little cane as possible from 
the outside of the strip, since the cane 
is strongest near the exterior. Now 
Mike moves the strips of cane to his 
custom planing forms and begins the 
laborious and time consuming pro¬ 
cess of planing the bamboo strips to 
accuracies of 1/1000 of an inch and 
better. Mike estimates each rod repre¬ 
sents about 20,000 strokes of the 
plane. And the vast majority of that 
carefully treated cane winds up as 
shavings on the shop floor. He re¬ 
cently planed strips for only 4 rods, 
and the pile of shavings was almost 2' 
high and 12' long! 

Accuracy is critical to the final per¬ 
formance of the rod. The slightest 
irregularity can ruin the rod. Some¬ 
times the unpredictablity of the bam¬ 
boo can spoil an entire piece: a tiny 
wormhole exposed as the rind is peel¬ 
ed away, for example. 



Gluing Up 

Next comes the task of gluing the 
four pieces of the rod into the proper 
final form. The square cross section 
of Mike’s rods complicates the pro¬ 
cess, as the pieces don't nest as easily 
as triangular sections fit into the more 
traditional hexagonal arrangement. 
Mike rearranged the geometry of his 
binding machine to better handle the 
square section rods. 



October/November 1983 
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He liberally brushes glue on the 
surfaces of the planed cane. Then, 
beginning at the fragile tip of the rod, 
he fits the four pieces into proper 
alignment and tapes the pieces 
together. Then, using his modified 
string binding machine, he carefully 
winds the string around the rod. Both 
the angle at which the string meets the 
rod and the tension of the string are 
important factors in the gluing pro¬ 
cess. 

Mike uses a glue with great 
penetrating power to weld the pieces 
into a single strong unit. But once the 
glue is on the bamboo, he must con¬ 
tinue to align the parts of each section 
before the glue sets. He manipulates 
the strips as he turns the binding 
machine, twisting, straightening, try¬ 
ing to keep the components in exactly 
the proper register. This process can 
take as long as an hour per rod. "I 
really begin to learn the section as I 
go,” Mike says. When the rod section 
has been completely wrapped, Mike 
runs it through his binding machine 
again in the opposite direction, to 



Mike splits the culm by forcing it against a 
screwdriver pounded into the workbench. 


equalize the torque on the section and 
eliminate twisting. 

Concentration is key here; Mike 
cannot stop in the middle of the pro¬ 
cess. And with up to 25 hours already 
invested in each rod, he cannot afford 
to lose many at this stage either. 


The Final Steps 

The three sections of each rod are 
hung in the drying cabinet for the 
glue to set. Then Mike cuts off the 
string and gently sands away any glue 
remaining on the outside of the rod. 
The ferrules are next. Mike designed 
a special chuck for his lathe to handle 
the rods; the standard three-jaw 
chuck doesn’t work with the square 
cross section. Each ferrule is hand 
made and painstakingly fitted to the 
rod section, and then finished to final 
size and luster. 

Mike fashions the rod's grip out of 
the finest cork. Using a square file, he 
cuts a tapered, square hole in the cen¬ 
ter of the grip, and wedges the lower 
rod section into the hole for a tight 
fit. After tying on the guides (the only 
piece of hardware on the rod that 
Mike doesn’t manufacture himself) 
Mike signs the rod, then adds a thin 
coat of varnish. 

The secret to his $1300 fishing rod? 
Says Mike Montagne, ”No short- 
cuts! ” 


Selling a $1300 Fishing Rod 

What kind of person pays $1300 
for a fly rod? Obviously only the 
most serious (and affluent) fly fisher¬ 
man would be interested in Mike’s 
custom rods. He says “It’s a game 
only a few can play." And only a very 
good fly fisherman can appreciate the 
difference between Mike’s rods and 
those of other designs. 

So Mike faced special problems 
gaining acceptance of his radically 
different design. So Mike learned to 
cast well in order to properly demon¬ 
strate the rod. He has taken his rods 
to shows, demonstrations and compe¬ 
titions, head-to-head with more tradi¬ 
tionally made fly rods, including the 
newer fiberglass and carbon fiber 
rods. 


About a year ago, Mike took a few 
of his prototype rods to a famed fly 
caster, rod collector and designer. 
The fisherman was very impressed by 
the rod, and warned, “Don’t take 
any wood out; don’t make any 
changes at all!” But Mike knew he 
could improve on those first models. 

A couple of months later he re¬ 
turned with his new rods. The collec¬ 
tor tried a new rod and said, “Forget 
the other rods.” 

The ultimate test of Mike’s fly rod 
came at the San Francisco Interna¬ 
tional Sportman’s Exposition. 
“Some people say this show is the 
biggest and best of its kind in the 
world,” Mike explains. He spent 
about 80*?a of his time at the show at 
the casting pool, personally demon¬ 
strating his effective design. Mike 
relates, “1 was standing on the cast¬ 


ing platform with world class casters, 
who had 9 foot, graphite rods, and 
casting farther with my 8 foot, cane 
rod.” 

Apparently this approach has 
worked, as the Chairman of the 
board of the Federation of Fly Fisher¬ 
man purchased one of Mike's cane 
rods. Mike also believes his rods, es 
pecially the early ones, will be collec¬ 
tor’s items, and gain value with age. 
He expects to increase the price on the 
hand-planed rods soon, to cover the 
hours required for construction. 50 
years is not an unreasonable lifetime 
for the rod, if properly cared for, 
Mike insists. Fiberglass and graphite 
break down in a matter of a few 
years, but the cane rod should serve 
for a lifetime of fly fishing, another 
factor in selling the rod. 
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I have a problem that others may 
also experience. Woodworking takes 
the natural oils out of my hands, caus¬ 
ing painful cracks at the tips of my 
thumbs and fingers. I find rubber 
gloves bulky and dangerous and oint¬ 
ments stain the wood and rub off. Do 
you have any suggestions? 

Andy Anderson 
Susanville, CA 


Letters ... 


We contacted Monona Rossoi, 
Director of the Arts Hazard Irtforma- 
tion Center in New YorkCitj>, and she 
confirmed that the drying effect of 
wood does indeed cause this problem 
for many woodworkers. The only 
practical solution—since you can’t 
avoid contact with wood without giv¬ 
ing up your craft—is to use a lotion or 
ointment to replace the oils in your 
hands when you are not woodwork¬ 
ing. We’d appreciate any tips other 
readers can offer Mr. Anderson. The 
Arts Hazard Information Center may 
be able to provide a referral to a der¬ 
matologist or specialist in occupa¬ 
tional medicine: contact them at 5 
Beekman Street, New York, NY10038 
or call (212) 227-6220. 


Let me congratulate you and your 
entire staff on the fine quality and 
continued growth of Pacific Wood¬ 
worker. Your magazine is fast becom¬ 
ing one of the best available. I was 
especially pleased to see my Warren 
Tools mentioned favorably in the 
great article “Nature Close Up” by 
Deborah Upshaw. Bob Roberts is just 
the right kind of person to be writing 
about since he is one of the many who 
give of their time out of love for the 
joy of working wood and promoting 
carving for future generations. 

Fred Clark 

President, Warren Tool Co. Inc. 

Rhinebeck, NY 

Pacific Woodworker welcomes 
your comments, pro or con, about ar¬ 
ticles and information we publish. 
Send your letters to Editor, Pacific 
Woodworker, P.O. Box 4881, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95402. Letters may be 
edited for publication. 




clockbuilding supplies for 
more than just clocks. 


We use our 37 years experience to offer you the highest 
quality clock movements available. That experience helps 
us recognize superiority in other products as well. In our 
catalogue you’ll find, among other things, the finest Swiss 
music movements. You'll also find the most efficient 
screwdriver in the world. 


— Because we know fine workmanship, so will you — 


BOSTON PARLOUR CLOCK 


Send $1 today for our 30 
page color catalogue. Includes 
clock kUs, dials, movements, 
hardware, tools, tx>oks, and 
accessories. 


o^kiscfn&Sullivan 

*1=111# CIOCkim«|t«r» sine# 1S47* 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS SPIN TIGHTEN SCREWDRIVER 


Dept. 4402, W. Yarmouth, Cape Cod, MA 02673 










by William H. McMaster 

In thi$ column 1 will present a series 
of articles covering all aspects of the 
art and craft of woodcarving. The ma¬ 
terial is based on notes prepared for 
my own classes and seminars and will 
cover toolSj wood* carving tech¬ 
niques, and the artistry of sculpture in 
wood. The information provided will 
range from that needed by the begin¬ 
ner to that which will be useful to the 
advanced woodcarver. 

Miniature carving covers all aspects 
of carving small details. These can be 
true miniatures themselves or small 
detailed parts of larger carvings. 
Scaled miniatures are very popular 
and their enthusiasts have their own 
organizations and shows. In true min¬ 
iatures, one does a replica of an 
original object at I/12th scale (one 
inch to the foot). Most of these carv¬ 
ings are related to home furnishings, 
but other popular scaled objects in¬ 
clude figures, animals, hobby horses, 
and carousel animals. 

Carvers also like to make other 
small carvings such as jewelry, pipes, 
caricatures, and Christmas decora¬ 
tions such as angels, cherubs, and 
nativity scenes. 

In my Hrst several columns, I will 
discuss some of the special tools, steps 


Parts of this column have appeared 
previously in The Log, a publication 
of the California Carvers Guild. 



followed, and carving techniques that 
have proved appropriate for carving 
detailed small items. 


Tools 

The tools to be discussed include 
magnifiers, holding devices, special 
carving tools, hones, abraders, and 
power tools. 

Magnifiers 

One of the most useful magnifiers 
for close work is the Optivisor or 
similar magnifier worn on the head. 
Other types include a large magnifying 
glass surrounded by a light and 
mounted on a movable arm. The type 
worn on the head or your reading 
glasses gives you the most flexibility to 
move around and is also considerably 
cheaper. 


The optical components of the Op¬ 
tivisor consist of equally ground 
prismatic lenses which assist the eyes 
to converge at a given focal distance. 
These lens plates are interchangeable 
with different magnifiers available. 
The focal distance depends upon the 
magnification of the particular lens 
plate being used. Each lens plate is 
marked with the power of the lens as 
shown in the table. 


Lens 


Focal 

Plate 

Magni¬ 

Length 

No. 

fication 

(Inches) 

2 

1.50 

20 

3 

1.75 

14 

4 

2.00 

10 

5 

2.50 

8 

7 

2.75 

6 

10 

3.50 

4 


The shorter the focal length, the 
smaller the field of view. For most ap¬ 
plications, the #4 with a magnification 
of 2.00 has been found to be the most 
useful, with the #7 being used occa¬ 
sionally for very small detailed work. 

Holding Devices 

During the carving, I find the need 
to shift frequently the orientation of 
the wood in order to make the carving 
area more accessible, and to orient the 
wood for ease of cutting. To do this 
there are several types of movable 
vises available: two of these are the 
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PanaVise and the Dremel D Vise. Of 
the two, I find the design and conven¬ 
ience of the PanaVise to be the more 
desirable. There are several mounting 
devices for this flexible vise and you 
can choose the one which best suits 
your individual needs. 

Cutting Tools 

For carving fine detail in miniature 
carvings we need tools with very small 
sharpness angles which can be kept ex¬ 
tremely sharp. The types I have found 
to be most useful include surgeon’s 
scalpels, stencil knives, and carving 
k ni ves. 

Surgeon’s scalpels are thin blade 
precision knives. You have a choice of 
two handle sizes and several blade 
shapes. The knives are about six in¬ 
ches long with blades 0.01 S inch thick. 
The most useful blades are those with 
a knife shape; these are shapes No, 10, 
15, and 22. The curved blade. No. 16, 
has some usefulness for special situa¬ 
tions. Because they are thin, these 
blades are somewhat flexible and can 
be made to conform to small cur¬ 
vatures in the wood by applying 
pressure. 

Stencil knives are small knives 
available in most art supply stores. 
The ones 1 have found to be the most 
useful are made by X-ACTO and Grif- 
hold. I have three types: a 2mm skew, 
a 3mm skew, and a 3mm skew with a 
very small skew angle. This last one is 
used for reaching into narrow regions 
of the carving. 

For large cuts you need a heavier 
blade than either the scalpel or stencil 
knife, I like to use Warren Carving 
Knives with the curved blades similar 
in shape to scalpel blades. The sharp¬ 
ened inside edge blade is especially 
good when carving a convex shape and 
the outside edge one is good for 
general carving. These knives are 
made of Swedish tungsten alloy steel 
and maintain a sharp edge. 

Also very good for miniature carv¬ 
ing are Jak Knives, produced by Jack 
Klempner. 


■II ) 



rehandled miniature gouge 


Some of the ioo/s used in carving miniatures. 

Japanese gouges are made of lamin¬ 
ated steel and can maintain a very 
small sharpness angle without losing 
strength. The very small tools have a 
bull nose blade shape corresponding 
to a flat chisel. In sharpening them, 
shape the bevel similar to a No. 3 
gouge. Their design makes them un¬ 
comfortable to use, so 1 recommend 
making a new handle from a dowel 
rod. 

The larger style of Japanese gouges 
have long wooden handles and very 
sharp blades with different sweeps. 
The smallest one of this type 1 have 
corresponds to a 2mm No. 9 gouge. 

The Harmen Company makes sev¬ 
eral sets of miniature gouges. For ease 


Bill McMaster, is chief of the 
Education Division of the Caiifornia 
Carvers Guiid. Also a teacher of 
woodcarving, he holds a regular doss 
in Livermore, California, gives 
seminars at Woodline The Japan 
Woodworker in Alameda, and occa¬ 
sionally teaches a one-week summer 
course at Columbia College near 
Sonora. Woodcarving has been Bill's 
avocation for the past seven years, and 
he has won many awards at juried 
woodcarving sho ws held by the Guiid. 


of carving they should all be rehandled 
so that they may be held close to the 
cutting edge. For miniature carving I 
find the #3 sweep to be the most useful 
and have consequently made a special 
set of eight different widths: 1.0mm; 
1.5mm; 2.0mm; 2.3mm; 3.0mm; 
4.0mm; 5.0mm; and 6.0mm. Since the 
smoothest cut is obtained by using the 
widest gouge possible, it is necessary 
to have this full range available. 

Accessories 

I recommend that you use a folded 
bath towel to lay your tools on. This 
will help protect their sharp edges 
when they are laid down. Also, if you 
keep them in order according to type 
and size it will save time, since you 
won’t have to hunt for the tool you 
want to use next. Another useful item 
is one of the small rubberized kitchen 
shelves. This can be used for a second 
tier of tools and thus they will all be 
closer together. 

Hones 

Your small carving tools must be 
kept sharp at all times. 1 recommend 
using the finest of the Japanese water 
stones in conjunction with commer¬ 
cial hones. The two I find the most 
useful are the four surface strop hone 
and the diamond dust loaded strop 
made by Lipshaw. 

The four surface hone has the fol¬ 
lowing sides: the emery stone which is 
used to debur, then abrasive loaded 
coarse and fine leathers to increase the 
sharpness, followed by an unloaded 
hard leather that is used for the final 
honing. The emery stone side should 
be lubricated. Clean your blades after 
use of each side so that the abrasive 
from one surface does not contami¬ 
nate the next. 

The diamond dust loaded strop was 
designed for the sharpening of scal¬ 
pels, but naturally works well on small 
gouges. 

continued on page 32 
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Here are some practical tips about 
contracts, partnerships, and other 
legal issues for small businesspeople. 

Not too long ago, people became 
craft artists for the specific reason of 
escaping from business entangle¬ 
ments. As part of the counter-cultural 
philosophy of the 1960’s, involvement 
with business was discouraged. 
Lawyers were often regarded as “out¬ 
siders” who had little, if anything, to 
contribute to the crafts. (In a way, this 
is not too different from the healthy 
suspicion with which many groups 
tend to view my profession.) 

In the 1980’s, however, more and 
more craftspersons are becoming 
aware of the fact that self-sufficiency 
requires good business sense as well as 
artistry. Many woodworkers who turn 
out beautiful work never become self- 
supporting and have to seek employ¬ 
ment elsewhere because they fail to 
understand the business side of their 
profession. In these hard economic 
times, even hobbyists want to max¬ 
imize the return on their 
“investment” in the crafts. 

Although there is a lot more to small 
business than legalities, knowing your 
legal rights is an essential part of being 
self-employed and doing business on 
your own. I’d like to discuss very 
briefly just a few basic legal points 
which every self-employed person 
should know. 

Bill Rowen, a former craft artist, is 
an attorney practicing in Oakland, 
California. 


Legal Tips 

by Bill Rowen 


Let’s start with a very simple 
example—one which is all too 
familiar. You decide to loan SSOO to a 
friend who is starting a new business 
without getting anything in writing. 
As a result, you may be out of tuck 
when, for any reason, your friend can¬ 
not or will not pay it back. I have been 
in the sad position many times of hav¬ 
ing to advise my clients that a certain 
debt is “uncollectible.” On the other 
hand, a simple written agreement be¬ 
fore the money was loaned could have 
changed the picture entirely. 

The same advice applies to many 
other routine matters: these include 
leases, sales agreements, consign¬ 
ments, credit accounts, installment 
payments, and many other ways of 
financing a woodworking business. 
All of these can be documented with 
very simple writings which you can 
create yourself, or with simple, pre¬ 
printed legal forms. 

Here’s some advice about writing a 
simple contract. The law says that you 
don V have to use “legal language.” A 
contract can be written in simple, or¬ 
dinary English, or other dialects, for 
that matter. A paper stating, “I agree 
to repay Bob $500 loaned me in two 
months without interest” is a perfectly 
valid contract, if it is signed and dated 
by the person borrowing the money. 

An agreement to repay a loan is 
called a promissory note, which must 
be returned to the borrower when the 
money is repaid. If you have ever pur¬ 
chased a house and financed it, you 
signed a promissory note. The person 


who loaned the money is said to be the 
“holder” of the note. 

Let’s suppose you have a valid con¬ 
tract in writing, but your friend still 
can’t pay or won’t pay. How do you 
enforce your rights? An important 
trend in the law is to enforce as many 
contracts as possible in Small Claims 
Court—or, as television watchers may 
call it, “The Peoples’ Court.” In 
California, debts up to $1,500 may be 
enforced in Small Claims Court, 
where attorneys are not allowed to ap¬ 
pear. Under a recent California law, 
Small Claims Court must provide/ree 
legal advice, which means that legal 
advisors are on duty at the courthouse 
to counsel you about your chances 
before you go to court. Everything 
considered, that’s quite a bargain for 
the $2 Small Claims filing fee. Al¬ 
though some states have not devel¬ 
oped Small Claims Court to the same 
extent as California, this is a nation¬ 
wide trend, and I would expect to find 
similar developments elsewhere. 

There are a number of excellent 
books available about going to Small 
Claims Court. 1 don’t want to recom¬ 
mend any particular one, but I am en¬ 
thusiastic about publications from 
Nolo Press, the self-help legal group in 
Berkeley, California. One book which 
I recommend highly for self-employed 
people is Small Time Operator (Bell 
Springs Press). This is a real “Bible” 
for small business. 

Probably more legal problems are 
caused by partnerships than by any 
other kind of small business agree- 
,ment. In a so-called “general partner¬ 
ship,” all partners are responsible for 
the debts and contracts of the busi¬ 
ness. This means that you can become 
responsible for a fancy, expensive 
lease on a warehouse, for example, 
even if only your partner signs for it. 
The same can be true of contraas for 
supplies, or for loans. 

This article was previously pub¬ 
lished in The Goodfellow Review of 
Crafts. 
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The only alternative is a "limited 
partnership,” but this is extremely 
complicated and normally involves 
some expensive legal fees. For a 
number of reasons, most wood¬ 
workers are not interested in "limited 
partnerships." 

The safe way to collaborate with 
someone is to have some simple papers 
drawn up. If you want a general part¬ 
nership agreement, simple pre-printed 
forms are available. In my office, I use 
a simple form which 1 drew up. This 
indicates that the relationship is not a 
partnership, but is a "contract.” It 
states that the parties are not responsi¬ 
ble for debts and contracts signed only 
by one person. If you have ever had 
problems with a roommate over a tele¬ 
phone bill, you can understand the 
usefulness of such an agreement. 


Most legal problems in 
my experience have been 
caused by misunder¬ 
standings, not dis¬ 
honesty. 


I want to emphasize that most legal 
problems in my experience have been 
caused by misunderstandings, not dis¬ 
honesty. The point of having a clear, 
simple agreement in writing is to avoid 
communication breakdowns. Simple 
agreements promote trust and 
honesty, and they testify to the fact 
that people are seriously interested in 
doing successful work together. On 
the other hand, if things go wrong and 
a business starts losing money, an 
agreement can also be a life-saver: 
when people are under strain, it’s not 
easy to remember what was said and 
promised months, or even years, pre¬ 
viously. A written agreement can solve 
that problem. 

A very good example of a useful 
document is a "buy-out agreement." 
This provides for carrying on a busi¬ 
ness after a partner decides to leave. It 
can also protect the partnership 


against accidents causing the death or 
disability of a key person, and other 
unforeseen problems. If you are look¬ 
ing into the possibility of writing a 
simple will, you should also consider a 
"buy-out agreement” for your busi¬ 
ness, since the two documents have to 
be consistent. 

Sooner or later, if your business is 
successful, you will probably decide to 
drop by a lawyer’s office, just to see 
what one is like. There are many 
sources of referrals. The best is a 
friend or relative who has had dealings 
with a particular lawyer and can make 
a recommendation. If you prefer to 
“shop around” for legal advice {a 
very popular idea these days), the 
Lawyer Referral Service of your local 
bar association is helpful. In Califor¬ 
nia, for example, there are more than 
30 such services registered with the 
state. A certified Lawyer Referral Ser¬ 
vice can refer you to a lawyer from a 
specialized list for a low fee. Although 
there are other good sources of refer¬ 
rals, a Lawyer Referral Service is 
usually one of the most consistent and 
reliable. 

Since many lawyers charge by the 
hour, it’s usually a good idea to be 
well-organized and to confine your 
questions to legal issues only. Some of 
my clients often spend a lot of time 
asking me if a certain deal will work 
out, or if they are selling their crafts at 
the right price. I never know the 
answers to these questions, since they 
involve business decisions, not legal 
ones. I can give advice about legal 
rights, but I can’t tell you how to make 
money. That’s your job! 



FREETbol 

Catalog 

Quality products 
b^in with 
qiwlity tools. 


Send fcsr your free copy of Woodaaft's new 
colorful catatos. Fully illustrated witn over 
3,500 tools, supplies, books, and more. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Wrfte today for 
your FItEE catalog. 



WOODCRAFT* 

Dept, PW83, 

41 Atlantic Avenue, Box 4000 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01888 


STACKING BOOKCASE! ^ 
BARRISTER’S BOOKCASE!! 
LAWYER’S BOOKCASE!!! 



3 iheir unit 

ar'w X 44-l/4^"ti X 

12*l/2*‘d 


Order Plan 004 
$14.00 


Whatever you call 
it..,you can build 
this beautiful 
bookcase with 
stacking shelves, 
each with its own 
glass door that 
lifts up and slides 
back. 

No special hard¬ 
ware required. 

Step-by-step 
plans — detailed 
illustrations. 

You have the tools, 
(table saw and 
router! All you 
need is the planlf 


Send check ot money order to; 


About Time Plans, Dept. PI0*3 

7707 Aufora N, / Seattle, WA 98103 


^ Brochure $ 1.00 ^ refunded with order, j 



RING MASTER 

' The second new idea 
in power woodworking 
to come along in iOO years,' 


Cut Perfect Rlngi In Any Wood.,. 

oriy orgte, (riy to up to 1'thick 12^ 


Cut flof wood into ongte 
or stroigM-edged rings 
ttodr the ringi ond aedo 
AWHOU.OWCVlJNDf?CAL 
am , Jiar g lue, sand 
ond finish .aooto 
matched 
setsofUems 


whaalf tool 

occepf Master Coni Visa and phorie Of deri 


IMgq Master. Inc^ Dept. E 
F.O Box SSI7K Onondo. H 32454. XIVifi9-2M4 
Pieote »rK! fTW compTet® focn obout tnom 
Ring Master 

Name _ 


Ring Mo$ter DEALERS wonfed moN oraol 
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Calendar & Announcements 



Events of Interest to woodworkers .., 


through Oct. 8. Mendocino, CA, 

Western States Invitational Wood Show, 
Gallery Fair, Mendocino. 

through Oct. 30. Mendocino, CA. 

2nd Invitational Fine Furniture Show at Ar¬ 
tisans Guild Store. Contact the store at PO Box 
1515, Mendocino 95460, or call (707> 937-5300. 

October. San Diego, CA. 

Month-long Antique Tools Exhibit, The Cut¬ 
ting Edge store, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, 
San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Oct. 3-8. Berkeley, CA. 

Windsor chair workshop with Michael Ehmbar. 
Conua The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth 
Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 


Oct. 4. Berkeley, CA. 

Jeffery Dale slidc/iecture, "Chairs.'' Contact 
The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Oct. 5. Berkeley, CA. 

Michael Dunbar slide/lecture, "Restoring an 
18th century house." Contact The Cutting Edge 
store, 1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or 
(415) 548-601L 

Oct. 6. Berkeley, CA. 

Jeffery Date slides/demonstration, "Chair 
design, conception to completion." Contact 
The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-601L 


Oct. 7. Berkeley, CA. 

Simon Walts slides/lecture, "Lapstrafce Boat 
Building." Contact The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 
548-6011. 

Oct. 18-15. Berkeley, CA. 

Simon Watts workshop, "Build a Lapstrake 
pram." Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 
Fourth Street, Berkeley 947 lOor (415) 348-6011, 

Oct. 12. Berkeley, CA. 

Garry Bennett slide/lecture, "The Untradi- 
tional Fumiiure Maker." Contaa The Cutting 
Edge store, 1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 
or (415) 548-6011, 



The Most Diversified Collection 
ofHardwoodsOnthePacificCoasL. 


We carry over 140 imported and 
domestic species in 

LOGS, SLABS, CARVING BLOCKS, 
DIMENSIONED LUMBER, and VENEERS 


★ Send For a Listing of Our Current Inventory ★ 


North of L.A. International Airport in West Los Angeles 

Store Hours 

Weekdays: 9 AM - 6 PM 
Saturdays; 10 AM - 6 PM 


Ca// us or write us if you're looking for 
something rare or unusual." 

Jay McBride, Owner 
World Timbers 


3871 Grandview Boulevard * Los Angeles, California 90066 
(213) 390-9733 
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Oct. 15-Dec. 31. Los Angeles, CA. 

Exhibit, “TooU of the W(>odworker," The Cut¬ 
ting Edge store, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los 
Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723. Gallery Talk, 
Allan Boardman, Oct.29, 

Oct, 21-22. Berkeley* CA. 

Simon Watts workshop, "Lofting." Contact 
The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 545-6011. 

Oct. 22. San Diego, CA. 

Workshop "Photographing Your Work," The 
Cutting Edge store, 7626 Miramar Rd- Suite 
3500, San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Oct. 22-23. Berkeley* CA. 

Grew-Shcridan Chairmaking seminar. Contact 
The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Oct. 24-28. Los Angeles, CA. 

Make a Windsor chair workshop with Michael 
Dunbar. Contact The Cutting Edge, 3S71 Grand 
View Blvd,, Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 
390-9723, 

Oct. 24-29. Berkeley* CA. 

Simon Watts workshop, "Build a Lapstrake 
pram." Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 
Fourth Street, Berkeley94710 or (415) 545^11, 


Oct. 26. Los Angeles, CA. 

Michael Dunbar slide/lecture, "Restoring an 
18th century house." Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 
90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Oct. 28/29. Los Angeles* CA. 

Workshop "Photographing Your Work," The 
Cutting Edge store, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los 
Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Oct. 29. San Diego, CA. 

Seminar on Decorative Decoys with Bob Berry, 
The Cutting Edge store, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 
3500, San Diego 92126 or (619) 695^3990. 

Oct. 31-Nov, 4. Phoenii* AZ. 

Make a Windsor chair, workshop with Michael 
Dunbar. Contact The Cutting Edge store, 10844 
N, 23rd Ave., Phoenix or (602) 997-TOOL. 

Nov. 2. Phoenix, AZ. 

Michael Dunbar slide/lecture, "Restoring an 
18th century house." Contact The Cutting Edge 
store, 10844 N. 23rd Avc., Phoenix or (602) 
997-TOOL. 

Nov. 5. Berkeley, CA. 

Workshop, "Traditional Oarmaking," with 
Don Gerrard. Contact The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 
548-601L 


Nov. 5. Los Angeles, CA. 

Lecture, "Lapstrakc: Past, Present and 7," 
Simon Watts. Contact The Cutting Edge, 387 S 
Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 
390-9723. 

Nov. 7-12. Los Angeles, CA. 

Simon Watts workshop, "Build a Lapstrake 
pram." Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand 
View Blvd., Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 
390-9723. 

Nov, 11-12. Fort Collins, CO. 

Colorado Industrial Arts Association Conven¬ 
tion, Colorado State University. Contaa: W.F. 
McGregor, Blevins Jr. High, Ft. Collins 80521. 

Nov. 12, Anaheim, CA. 

Tool Fair, Ganahl Lumber Co., 1220 E. Ball 
Rd., Anaheim- Free. For information call (714) 
772-5444. 

Nov. 12. Los Angeles, CA. 

Sam Maloof at his Workshop. Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd.. Los Angeles 
90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Nov. 14-19. Los Angela, CA. 

Traditional Longbow Making. Contact The 
Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los 
Angeles 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

coftfinued 



FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


INTRODUCING 

TSUMURA 

The TSUMURA carbide-tipped saw blade Is an 
exciting new discovery from Japani 

Made In the town famous for producing some of 
Japan's finest woodworking tools, the TSUMURA 
high precision blades slice through wood like no 
other sow blade you've ever tried. 

Now, the TSUMURA Is designed 

for American rixachines, and mode exclusively for 
Fine Tool Imports. 

TSUMURA blades ore very thia only half the 
thickness of western mode sow blades. TNs, 
combined with special tooth grinds means: 

• Holf The Cutting Resistance • Closer Grain Matching 

• Half The Waste • Less Strain on the MoeWnery 

TSUMURA ffaslom 

...You'll immedtately feel the differer\ce. 

Available orilv from: 

y R. Silvera 

y PO Box 310, Duhom. Colifctnio 969380310 

Dealer Irauirles Invited Phone (916) 891-1686 
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Nov* 17* Berkeleyt CA* 

Lecture, “Business Practices of the Wood¬ 
worker,” Gene Agress, Contact The Cutting 
Edge store* 1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 
or (415) 5^-601 L 

Nov, 19, Berkeley, CA, 

Workshop, “Making Router Dovetail Jigs,” 
Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth 
Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Nov, 19, San Diego, CA, 

Seminar, “Designing Furniture,” by Joseph 
Bavaro, The Cutting Edge store, 7626 Miramar 
Rd. Suite 3500, San Diego 92126 or (619) 
695-3990. 

Nov, 16. San Diego, CA. 

Seminar, “Bent Lamination," by Martha Ris¬ 
ing, The Cutting Edge store, 7626 Miramar Rd, 
Suite 3500, San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Nov* 26-27* Fife, WA* 

Northwest Carvers third annual show. Juried 
show, demonstrations, 10AM-6PM. Fife Senior 
Center and Fife Sr. High. For details contaa E. 
Gosncll, 115 Del Monte Ave., Fircrest, WA 
98466 or (206) 564-3278. 

Dec. 2-4. Tempe, AZ. 

Old Town Tempe Fall F^tlval juried invita¬ 
tional crafts show, 

Dec. 3. Berkeley, CA. 


Christmas Woodcraft exhibit and sale, The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or 
(415) 548^11, 



WOODWORKING BOOKS EXCUISIVaY 
Fraquent catalogs issued. For one-time only 
subscription charge send $1.50 to: 

R. SORSKY 

BOOKSELLER 

Box P2 3845 N. Blackstone 

Fresno, Calif. U.S.A. 93726 

MfTtbaf Amafkan SookisHtfi Aun. 


Dec* 3* Los Angeles, €A* 

Christmas Woodcraft exhibit and sale, The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 
90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Dec, 3. Phoenix, AZ* 

Christmas Woodcraft exhibit and sale. The Cut¬ 
ting Edge store, 10844 N. 23 rd Ave., Phoenix or 
(602) 997-TOOL. 

Dec* 3f 10, Berkeley, CA. 

Workshop, “Building Simple Musical In¬ 
struments." Contact The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 
548-601L 

Dec* 10-11* Anaheim, CO* 

Christmas Gift Fair, Ganahl Lumber Co., 1220 
East Ball Rd., Anaheim. Booth cost S50. Con¬ 
tact Valerie Bloom at (714) 772-5444. 

Dec. 11. Berkeley, CA. 

Christmas Woodcraft exhibit and sale. The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley94710 or 
(413)548-6011. 

Northern California 
Woodworkers Association 

The Northern California Wood¬ 
workers Association (see Pacific 
Woodworker, Issue 13) will present 
their third annual Wood Show of 
quality woodworking at the Working 


Wood Toy 
Parts & 
Patterns 



Largest Selection 
ikThe “Standard of the 

Industry” 
since 1972 


Wholesale 
Catalog Free 

Toys, Inc. 

Dept. 20, Tahoe Qty,. 
CA 95730-5459 


Wood Show at the San Mateo Fair¬ 
grounds, Feb 9-12, 1984. S,(XX) 
square feet has been set aside for the 
exhibit, which should be one of the 
most impressive on the West Coast. 

NCWA members will present 
workshops and seminars during the 
event, sponsored by the Woodwork¬ 
ers Foundation, and produced by 
Thorsch Productions. 

NCWA is also sponsoring the 
“Craftsman Touch” gallery in San 
Francisco. Membership in the- 
NCWA is available for S3S through 
Dec., 1984 ($20 for members of local 
woodworking associations). Member¬ 
ship includes a subscription to Pacific 
Woodworker and reduced rates on 
workshops and seminars, as well as 
the activities above. Contact NCWA, 
PO Box 832, Marshall. CA 94940. 

New Woodworking 
Gallery Opens 

The Northern California Wood¬ 
workers Association announces the 
opening of the “Craftsmen’s Touch” 






















gallery of home and office furnish¬ 
ings. The gallery opens Oct. 1, 1983, 
at Pier 39, in San Francisco. 

The “Craftsmen’s Touch” will fea¬ 
ture woodwork by members of the 
NCWA, and is presently looking for 
limited production wood accessories 
of high quality craftsmanship. Works 
in other, complementary media are 
also needed, especially functional 
items such as lighting accessories. 

Send photographs of your work 
and some background information 
about yourself as a craftsman to Ron 
Ashby, Box 43, Albion CA 95410. 




I Just out - New 72 page catalog. 

> Quartz & brass movements, dials. 
component parts, hardware. 

> 25 clock plans designed for the novice 
thru advanced woodworker. 

) Catalog Is $2.50, refundable on $25.00 
order. Add $2.00 lor llrst dass postage. 

Turncraft is known 
for competitive prices 
and excellent service! 

TURNCRAFT CLOCK IMPORTS 

Dept, pw 938 

7912 Olson Memorial Hwy. 55 
Golden Valley, MN 55427 


THE RIGHT WflY TO 
CUT CORNERS 

Router dorvetail templaies, supplied with 
carhUle bite. A prccteion-nafled tool for 
accurate, through-dovetalljointeln 3/4" to 
S/4 " stodt. This U the proven, time-savtng 
template set with no fussy a4|ustmetite. 




WHte for deteilit 


Da 7 idA.KcUet 

Box 800, Boltnas, CA 94924 




HIGH SPEED GRINDIHG FREE-HAND 
When grinding chisels or plane 
Irons you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevel. Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the 
tool to overheat and burn. 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH RIM A JIG 
With this Jig, the bottom lip holds 
the tool at the same bevel at ail 
times. By using a light touch and 
sliding the |ig from side to side 
you will find that the tool will not 
overheat. It is not necessary to 
quench the tool In water 


NEW IMPROVED MODEL NO. PW3 
CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can dD ft with this jig -- Money back guarantee 
I DEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades 10 2^^*' wide, 
aluminum cons'L, brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
no-slip clamp surfaces. Only VA ozs. $10,50 ppd. 
ChecA or Money Order only 


RIMAMFG. CO- 

P.O. Box 99 Quaker Hill, Conn, 06075 
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A Veneer Press 


for the Small Shop 



by Martin R. Zschoche 


Veneer work or marquetry for the 
individual craftsman or small produc¬ 
tion shop can be a real challenge 
without some method for pressing the 
work uniformly during gluing. Make¬ 
shift methods range from pressing the 
work between two pieces of plywood 
and lining the perimeter with "C" 
clamps or weighting the plywood 
sandwich with lead, to jacking up your 
car and lowering a wheel onto the 
work. Though each of these methods 
shows a degree of success, by far the 
most effective means of pressing is 
with a regular veneer press. 

The large production shop can af¬ 
ford heated hydraulic presses capable 
of handling 4x8 sheets of plywood in 
great quantity, but small shops like my 
own need only a hand-operated press 
of 9 to 10 square foot capacity. Begin¬ 
ning with 9- or 12-inch veneer screws 
(commercially available from a num¬ 
ber of woodworking companies) it is 
possible to build a veneer press to 
match your specific needs. Described 
here is a press like my own. Your im¬ 
agination and shop requirements will 
dictate how your own press will look. 

Begin with the two halves of the 

About the author: Martin Zschoche 
is a professional woodworker in Vista, 
California, who specializes in mar¬ 
quetry and church projects. 


press table itself and determine the 
dimensions required (see Diagram 1). 
1 was fortunate to come by two match¬ 
ing marine deck doors of solid wood 
construction measuring 37” x 41” and 
1-1/2" thick. They were ready-made 
for a veneer press, being perfectly flat, 
of large overall size to accommodate 
most future needs, and not likely to 
warp with use. You may be able to 


find solid core doors at a local salvage 
yard. If not, build your table from 
3/4” particle board and 1/2" exterior 
plywood. 

Both halves of the table are con¬ 
structed in the same way, with the par¬ 
ticle board facing inward toward the 
work piece. Because of its extreme 


condnued on page 20 
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Backyard Veneer 


You say that you have a veneer mil] 
right outside your back door? You’re 
lucky—most people don't. But then, 
most people have sources for beautiful 
special'effect veneers within close 
reach and don’t realize it. 

Look around your yard and neigh¬ 
borhood and see the vast variety of 
woody plants and trees you might 
never before have considered using in 
marquetry. From the rose bushes and 
plum trees which need yearly pruning 
to the pine cone hanging on the tree, 
the more you look, the more you will 
discover sources for wood that could 
be cut by hand and used for that 
special accent point in your latest 
masterpiece. 

It is not necessary to have a fancy 
saw to take advantage of these trea¬ 
sures. A wide blade in your coping saw 
or a dovetail saw will do nicely. Those 
who have a band saw will find the 
results equally rewarding. 

Let’s look at some practical ex¬ 
amples, starting with the common 
pine cone. Pick a tight, unopened pine 
cone from your tree and cut off one- 
half inch of the tip with either a 
straight or tangential cut. Now pro¬ 
ceed to cut veneer-thin slices parallel 
to your original cut. The result is a 
beautiful rosette pattern which can be 
used in a marquetry picture as a ready¬ 
made flower, or as accent points on 
the corners of an inlaid jewelry box. 
Taking large slab cuts from the base of 
the pine cone reveals a different pat¬ 
tern. In fact, there are many planes 
through the multi-petaled cone, each 
with its own distinctive pattern. 


Your backyard prunings are an¬ 
other ready source of special-effect 
veneers. Experiment with any woody 
cutting you can find. Your acacia tree 
(related to ebony) can be sliced to 
reveal a beautiful red-orange heart- 
wood. Consecutive slices from one 
limb might well be used for creating 
oystering patterns. 

Many plants, when uprooted during 
landscaping projects, are found to 
have large, burl-like root systems. 
Though unsightly from the outside, 
when cleaned and sliced they often 
yield strikingly beautiful color and 
grain formations. Mesquite, a native 
shrub of California’s Chaparral, has a 
root burl which is highly convoluted 
and extremely hard. Most people, 
having cleaned their virgin land, 
would send these burls to the bonfire 
without a moment’s hesitation owing 
to their dirty, uninteresting ap¬ 
pearance. Take a moment, though, to 
clean one up, removing the rocks 


yeneer sliced pine limb/or oystering 




Veneer sliced pine cone for iniay 

lodged in the cracks, and cut it open 
straight across the vertical axis. Inside 
is the most remarkable snowflake pat¬ 
tern you will ever see in rich orange, 
yellow, red and brown. It can be cut 
thin for veneer or thicker in slabs for 
Christmas tree ornaments or mobiles. 
Fine sanding and a finish of high gloss 
varnish will emphasize the burl's 
natural beauty. 

Natural tree growths can also be 
employed to advantage for veneers. 
Take, for example, the “oak apple,’ ’ a 
golfball-shaped growth on small oak 
branches caused by insect infestation. 
Cross-sectional slices show an unusual 
matrix of circles which could be used 
for highlights with the use of fillers. 

Many are the options for those who 
are looking. Before throwing that tree 
limb in the trash, take it to the shop 
and cut it up. Yours will be the 
treasures for the effort. 
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Single veneer press frame wiih four press 
screws 

flatness and freedom from the internal 
gaps typical of plywood, particle 
board will give a very reasonable press 
to your work. Particle board nonethe¬ 
less is not strong enough to take the 
full force of the veneer screws and 
must be laminated to a good grade of 
plywood of at least 1/2" thickness. 
Both particle board and plywood for 
each half of the table can be cut 
together for an exact fit. 

After cutting to size, hold the two 
pieces together with "C” clamps and 
mark points for screw holes on the 
plywood side one inch from the edge 
all around the perimeter at eight-inch 
intervals. Lay out points also in a cross 
shape through the center of the ply¬ 
wood (Diagram 1). Drill and counter 
sink holes for one-inch #8 flat head 
screws while pieces are still clamped 
together. Separate pieces, applying 


yellow carpenters’ glue evenly to one 
internal side and realign together. 
Quickiy set in screws and tighten. This 
operation must be done with all due 
haste white the glue is beginning to set 
up. 1 suggest having everything 
planned and ready. Use a Yankee 
Screwdriver to tighten the screws 
rapidly if one is available. Allow table 
parts to set and cure overnight, take a 
deep breath, and start on the press 
frames. 

For this size of press, two frames are 
required, each holding four screws 
(see Diagram 2). I used 12" screws 
which give the greatest capacity to the 
press for use in setting up curved 
panels which require special cauls. 
The top and bottom of each frame is 
made from 2" x 4" northern rock 
hard maple and the sides from 1-1/2" 
X 4" maple or oak. The overall dimen¬ 
sions are 18” X 44" so that the frames 
can easily fit over the end of the press 
table without binding. 



The top of the frame carries the 
screws and must be bored to flt the 
female screw "nut" as well as the 
screw itself (see Diagram 3). Locate 
four points along the top edge of your 
maple beam 9-1/2” apart and 8” from 
each end. Bore a small pilot hole at 
each location through the width of the 
board, using a drill press, if available, 
for accuracy. Using a 1” spade bit, 
bore the bottom of the beam 1-1/2" 
deep to fit the nut (see Diagram 4), and 
with a 3/4” bit, bore from the top 
through the remaining thickness (see 
Diagram 5). The nuts need additional 
fitting to their holes due to two pro¬ 
jecting flanges which are designed to 
prevent twisting in the socket when 
pressure is applied. This can be ac¬ 
complished with a 1/4" gouge chisel 
by making two long grooves into the 
nut hole 180 degrees apart. 

The sides of the frame are cut with 
open mortise sockets to receive the 
maple cross beams and drilled through 
to fit 5/16” X 4-1/2” carriage bolts 
(see Diagram 2A). Two carriage bolts 
with washer and nut are required for 
each joint. Assemble the frames as 
shown in the diagrams and photos. 
When in use, place a standard 2” x 4” 
fir between the feet of the screws and 
the top of the press table to absorb the 
damage caused by the extreme pres¬ 
sure from the screws (Diagram 2). The 
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screws can be tightened enough to 
cause the top of the press frames to 
bow. More pressure than this is possi¬ 
ble, but would result in damage to the 
frames. 

For most purposes the veneer press 
can either be mounted on the end of an 
existing workbench or used freestand¬ 
ing on the floor or table. When pro¬ 
jected off the end of a workbench, 
bolt the edge of the bottom table half 
to your bench with counter sunk lag 
bolts. Provide additional diagonal 
supports underneath to carry the 


whole press weight. In some cases it 
might be advantageous to have press 
frames which can be opened at the top 
so that the piece to be pressed and the 
top table half can be assembled with¬ 
out fear of the sliding actions required 
of the other setup (see Diagram 6). 
This, of course, requires the frames to 
be mounted either on the floor or table 
top. In this case, three of the four bolts 
holding the top of the press frame can 
be fitted with wingnuts for easy assem¬ 
bly and disassembly. The pivot end of 
this cross member must also be curved 


off so as to swing free of the side 
members. 

The expected cost for such a veneer 
press should be close to $100 depend¬ 
ing on your source of materials, but 
the results are well worth the expense 
and effort of construction. If you have 
ever been worried about those un¬ 
sightly bubbles under your veneer 
caused by poor pressing or are simply 
tired of having to jack up the car each 
time you need to press your mar¬ 
quetry, try building a press. You 
won’t regret it. 


Sources of Press Screws 
Albert Constantine & Son, Inc. 
20S0Eastchester Road 
Bronx, NY 10461 

(10% discount to Marquetry Society 
of America members with mem¬ 
bership number) 

Artistry in Veneer, Inc. 

633 Montauk Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11208 

Craftsman Wood Service Co. 

1735 West Cortland Court 
Addison, IL 60101 

The Woodworkers Store 
21801 Industrial Boulevard 
Rogers, MN 55374 

Woodworkers Supply 
5604 Alameda NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87113 

Woodcraft 
41 Atlantic Avenue 
P.O. Box 4000 
Woburn, MA 01888 
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Larry Lawtor — cherry and quilted mapk 



Last summer saw a number of 
juried exhibitions in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia—woodworking shows in Men¬ 
docino, Sonoma County, and Eureka, 
Pacific Woodworker photographed 
show entries in Mendocino and 
Sonoma County. 


Exotic Wooa 
In 


Mendocino Woodworkers 
Association 

Chests of drawers were among the 
highlights of the Mendocino 
Woodworkers Association show at 
the Artisans Guild Store of Men¬ 
docino, California. The show 
represented works by Association resi¬ 
dent members, juried by five of the 
members. 

Guild Store Manager Clyde Jones 
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ern California 


ivative Design^ 
ble Craftsmanship 


(see front cover) found time to craft an 
excellent chest of koa and sycamore 
with ebony pulls (below, center). All 
joints are mortise and tenon or dove¬ 
tails, including double tenons. The top 
is all cut from one koa board with 
planed edges. Clyde carefully matched 
the grain patterns across the drawer 
fronts. A sturdy finish of Varathane 
and poly-urethane protects the koa. 

Another striking chest of drawers of 
cherry and maple was crafted by Larry 




David Marks — padauk 


Lawlor (top left). The drawer fronts 
are surfaced with veneer cut from 
quilted maple. The combination of the 
curving sides, descreasing drawer size 
and knob placement give a sweeping 
grace to the chest, breaking sharply 
with traditional rectangular shape. 
Even the knobs reflect this pattern; 
each set is 1/32” smaller than the next 
lower knobs. Larry used a Swedish 
style of drawer construction and in¬ 
cluded a full panel back. 


Tom McFadden displayed another 
finely crafted chest of drawers (not 
shown), again departing from the 
rectangular. 

Among the other fine furniture on 
display was a “California Shoji” 



John H^/el — ash 
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screen by Greg Yarman (not shown) 
with a rosewood frame joined with 
mortise and tenon locked with a 
wedge. 

Finally, Phil Welch’s chess table 
was a standout, with exquisite exposed 
joinery (page 22, bottom left). 
Through tenons locked with wedges 
and exposed dovetails exploit the con¬ 
trast between side and end grain in the 
Japanese oak. The design is a modifi¬ 
cation of a chess table by James 
Krenov, under whom Phil studied at 
the College of the Redwoods (see 
Pacific Woodworker Issue 14). 

Sonoma County Woodworkers 
Association Show 

Meanwhile, a few miles to the 
south, the Sonoma County Wood¬ 
workers Association presented their 
Sth annual Artistry in Wood show at 
the impressive Luther Burbank Center 
for the Arts in Santa Rosa. The Asso¬ 
ciation promoted woodworking 
demonstrations at the Center, ex¬ 
hibited members’ portfolios, and even 


solicited viewer comments on the 
pieces. Some of the more experienced 
members of the Association juried the 
show and awarded special honors. 

John Heffel’s ash writing table won 
Best of Show honors (page 23, bottom 
right). The table has few right angles; 
the sides, front and back all curve 
gently, resulting in a light, airy look. 

David Marks showed a beautiful 
padauk coffee table (page 23, top). 
The top is cut from a single board and 
book matched, with a groove around 
the perimeter. The claw foot legs (see 
detail) end in ivory toenails. The top is 
attached to the mortise and tenoned 
frame with small metal clips, to allow 
expansion. A polymerized tung oil fin¬ 
ish shows the wood to good advan¬ 
tage. Marks’ olive wood portfolio 
won Best Small Piece honors. 

Phil Nereo received honors for the 
best use of local woods, with a pair of 
handsomely carved redwood doors 
(see detail in photograph, back cover). 

Phil Wolch’s exhibit show case, 
with quilted Oregon maple panels and 
superb craftsmanship, was awarded 


the Juror’s Award for Excellence. Phil 
settled in Sonoma County after at¬ 
tending the College of the Redwoods, 
and thus had pieces in both shows. 

Phil discussed the wood selection 
for his bubinga and angico coffee 
table (see photos below). “1 chose the 
grain pattern of the sides to curve up¬ 
ward in the center, to create a feeling 
of tension. The grain of the legs was 
also chosen to complement their 
wedge shape.” Philip finished the 
angico frame with oil, but the bubinga 
top did not take the oil evenly. So a 
light hand lacquer, diluted 80*?o, fin¬ 
ished the top. 

Twice as many people attended this 
year’s Artistry in Wood show as last 
year’s. Good local publicity, centered 
on Cris Caswell and his harps, and the 
attraction of woodworking demon¬ 
strations boosted attendance. But 
only a few, minor pieces sold during 
the show. Persons viewing the show 
took hundreds of printed programs, 
business cards and other literature, 
however, which should lead to future 
sales. 



Philip iPolch — bubinga and angico 
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Chinese Household Furniture by 
George N, Kates, Dover Publications, 
Inc., 180 Varick Street, New York, 
NY 10014,1962, $3.00 paper, 205 pp. 

When Kates wrote this in 1947, he 
gave us the first book on the subject 
ever written in the English language. It 
depicts wooden pieces only and opens 
with sixty pages of discussion in¬ 
cluding a genera] orientation, a valu¬ 
able analysis of woods used for fur¬ 
niture, and sections taking up each of 
the various types catalogued, the 
usage of each, and a brief history of 
use. The remainder of the book shows 
112 different pieces in photographs, 
followed by sixty pages containing 
reference notes on each piece in¬ 
dividually with its exact dimensions. 

The photographs are small but ade¬ 
quate. They do not, however, convey 
the texture of the wood or its charac¬ 
ter. None of the pieces is dated and 
one misses an historical perspective on 
the culture. Still, the book gives a 
good introduction to the topic despite 
leaving one vaguely unfulfilled — 
comparable to ingesting a McDonald’s 
hamburger with a strong conviction 
that better things exist. 

Chinese Furniture by Michel 
Beurdeley, Kodansha International, 
Harper & Row, 10 East 53rd Street, 
New York, NY 10022, 1979, $69.50, 

200 pp. 

Other books on this subject (for ex¬ 
ample, Kates’, above) deal exclusively 
with wooden furniture, whereas 
Beurdeley’s includes lacquered, 
enameled and porcelain pieces as well 
and also takes up the topic of Chinese 
interior decoration. Because we seem 
to be trembling on the brink of a new 
interest in surface decoration, this 
book fills an information gap. Many 
of the photos of elaborately decorated 
lacquered and enameled surfaces can 
serve as a source of creative inspira¬ 
tion even for woodworking purists, 
who will nonetheless be interested to 
know that wooden furniture does 
comprise perhaps fifty percent of the 
illustrations. 1 counted fifty color 


Books ... 


Reviews by Alan Marks 


photos with four times as many black- 
and-whites, all with superb detail, 
winning much from the book’s large 
11-1/2” X 10” format. 

For its illustrations, Chinese Fur¬ 
niture draws on three sources: photos 
of pieces in contemporary collections, 
paintings and drawings, and pieces 
and scale replicas of pieces found in 
tomb excavations. 

The author begins with the earliest 
known Chinese furniture from 500 BC 
and works his way up to modern 
times. He divides his book into three 
sections. The first twenty-eight pages 
take up the Ming Period (prior to 
1368). Then follows a second section. 
The Art of Living in China, which 
familiarizes the reader with the philos¬ 
ophy behind the pieces. The re¬ 
mainder of his book deals with furni¬ 
ture from the Ming Period through the 
10th century, beginning with a discus¬ 
sion of hardwood furniture. 

I particularly valued seeing the four 
color plates illustrating, in sharp 
detail, various types of woods com¬ 
monly used in Chinese furniture, even 
though what exact species they are ap¬ 
pears largely a matter of guesswork. 
To make a precise tree identification, 
bud and blossom as well as wood have 
to be examined, so in the case of much 
ancient furniture the best that can be 
done is a narrowing down to a particu¬ 
lar family. The author tells us furni¬ 
ture made from these woods needs on¬ 
ly occasional cleaning with soapy 


water and burnishing with natural 
wax. 

Among other little known facts, we 
are told that most wooden Chinese 
furniture may be completely disman¬ 
tled for transportation because it uses 
no glue or nails—so the Chinese must 
be credited as inventors of knockdown 
furniture as well as of gunpowder! 
Likewise, burlwood chairs and tables 
are nothing new. The Chinese sculpted 
furniture of teak root more than one 
thousand years before us. It delighted 
them to coax nature into assuming un¬ 
usual forms; for example, they per¬ 
suaded growing bamboo to assume 
ninety degree and other angles for use 
as chair components. Accordingly, 
one might claim they invented bent¬ 
wood furniture as well. Both root and 
bamboo types are illustrated and 
discussed. 

1 found this book fascinating 
reading. Though expensive, it has 
visual and other information not 
available elsewhere. But don’t buy it if 
you are interested in wooden furniture 
exclusively. And, if you want a des¬ 
cription of Chinese joinery and tech¬ 
niques, detailed dimensions of pieces, 
or an analytic survey of the develop¬ 
ment of style, the two books listed 
below fill that bill. 1 hope to review 
them in coming months. Get this one 
if you want an unparalleled survey of 
all the known types of Chinese fur¬ 
niture throughout history in large, 
sharp, color and black-and-white 
photos, with a well-written philoso¬ 
phical and historical exposition of 
Chinese life, culture, and aesthetic 
development in furniture and 
furniture-related crafts. 

Other Books on Chinese Fur¬ 
niture: 

Chinese Domestic Furniture by 
Gustav Ecke, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
Drawer F, Rutland, VT 05701, 1963. 

Chinese Furniture by R. H. 
EUsworth, Random House, Inc., 201 
East 50th Street, New York, NY 
10022, 1971. 
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by Charles J, Harris 


Product Review: 

The Universal Clamp 


Do you make cabinet face frames? 
You should take a look at Universal 
Clamp Corporation's line of 
aluminum alloy clamps. 

Universal’s UC76 clamp (see photo) 
grabs the components of the face 
frame in the joint area. You no longer 
need a clamp longer than your face 
frame; the UC76 clamp can be used on 
any length wood. So two, inexpensive, 
light weight clamps replace a heavy, 
cumbersome pipe clamp. 

I don’t know what your clamp in¬ 
ventory looks like, but my clamps 
come in two sizes: too short and too 
long. And while the too long clamps 
will do the job, they add extra weight, 
and the long pipe ends sticking out 
beyond the work are the source of 
numerous minor accidents. So finding 
a clamp which is always the right size, 
regardless of the project at hand, and 
that never sticks out more than the 
length of the turn screw, is a blessing. 

The Universal UC76 clamps also 
eliminate the bowing and bending 
associated with long pipe clamping. 
The long, thin horizontal rails of face 
frames often warp and bend if 


The UC*76A righuangled clamp can pull 
shelves into cabinet sides. 


clamped from one end to the other. 
The UC76 clamp compresses only the 
joint itself, not the entire piece of 
wood, so this bending and distortion 
of the face frame is eliminated. 

The UC76 clamp makes many two- 
person clamping jobs fall easily within 
the reach of a single woodworker. 
Assembling all the pieces of wood for 
the face frame at the same time, with 
wet glue, and then quickly (before the 
glue sets) getting on a full set of bulky, 
heavy pipe clamps, often requires the 
services of an assistant. The UC76 
clamp turns this two man job into a 
task within the reach of a woodworker 
working alone, as each joint can be ap¬ 
proached separately. You can pro¬ 
gressively clamp the frame, working 
from one end, without the need of an 
assistant. This helps eliminate the 


problems caused by the glue setting 
before the clamps are applied, and 
produces a stronger final frame. Also, 
since the glue is always fresh, you can 
apply less pressure, improving the 
holding power of the glue joint. Final¬ 
ly, the light weight of the clamps 
means a complete face frame, with 
clamps, can still be picked up and car¬ 
ried by one person. This frees the work 
area for the next job. And the UC76 
clamps are much smaller than the long 
pipe clamps they replace, reducing the 
storage problem. Finally, because one 
size of clamp handles any size job, it is 
much easier to find the right size 
clamp when needed—when the glue is 
wet! 

The Universal UC76 clamp is made 
of cast aluminum alloy, with steel jaws 
and a 1/2” Acme screw thread. The 
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aluminum alloy greatly reduces the 
weight of the clamp, and reduces 
staining of the work. Sometimes a 
steel clamp will react with the glue, 
producing deep, black marks. The 
aluminum alloy of the Universal 
clamp will not stain. And the 
aluminum pads of the clamp provide a 
mar-free final surface. 

To use the UC76 clamp, assemble 
your face frame with the back up. 
Place the clamp over the glued joint, 
and grasp the turn screw with your 
right hand. Press with your left palm 


down on the clamp jaw. (The clamp 
will not grip without this pressure.) 
Turn the screw until the joint is tight! 
To release the clamp, tap the jaw 
gently with a hammer in the direction 
of the turn screw; the clamp will fall 
free. 

Even if you don*t make face frames 
frequently, these clamps are useful for 
any job involving gluing of long, thin 
pieces of wood. 

A large jaw clamp is available to 
grip dimension lumber, I 5/8** thick. 
A similar UC-76A clamp holds wood 


at right angles, to pull shelves into end 
dadoes. Also available is an accessory 
wedge to permit the UC76 clamp to 
work on woods other than 3/4” thick. 

The Universal clamps sell for less 
than $15 each, with postage paid on 
orders of $50 or more. For more infor¬ 
mation contact the Universal Clamp 
Corporation, 6905 Cedros Avenue, 
Van Nuys, California 91405, or call 
(213) 780-1015. The clamps are also 
carried by many hardware dealers. 



fDeiail) The no-setiff pads on the UC76 
damp eiimlnate marring and staining. 


The Universal Clamp family of lightweight 
aluminum alloy clamps will grip any length 
wood. 
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The cutting edge... 

Many years of industrial cutting tool 
experience now available to the professional 
woodworker as well. 

See your DML distributor for complete^^l 
line of cutting tools. 
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Knife Holder Project 



by Kim Walker 

and Charles E. Cohn 


This useful and adaptable knife 
holder can be made very quickly. Start 
with a piece of wood (walnut, cherry, 
maple or birch) about 18 inches long 
by 1 Vi inches wide by V* inches thick. 
Smooth it on the planer. Then, using 
the bandsaw, make a 1/8 inch wide 
saw kerf lengthwise, starting at one 
end and stopping 2 Vi inches from the 
other end. Cut two spacers from 1/8 
veneer wider than the stock, to be 
smoothed flush later. Glue them in the 
middle and in the open end of the kerf. 
Clamp until the glue is set as shown at 
right. 

When the glue is set, remove the ex¬ 
cess veneer stock and smooth the 
edges flush. Then shape the ends as 
shown in the detail below, or as you 
like and drill the screw holes for at¬ 


tachment to the wall. The finished 
holder is shown at top. This holder 
was finished simply with Danish oil 
and Johnson paste wax. 


The photo above shows the knife 
holder in use. Note the flexibility in 
the number and size of knives that can 
be accommodated. Note also that the 




knife blades are oriented in such a way 
that the likelihood of accidental con¬ 
tact with the cutting edges is mini¬ 
mized. 


TUP: A lltiie scrap wood and some time make 
this functionai knife hoider. TOP RIGHT: 
The kn^e holder in use. ABOVE: Clamping 
the i wo veneer spacers. LEFT: Detail of the 
rounded end and mounting screw. 
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WOODS 


EXOTIC WOODS: Bocote, Black¬ 
wood, Cocobolo, Ebonies, Lignum 
Vitae, Rosewoods, Snakewood, 
Tullpwood, others. Logs, planks, 
turning stock. GILMER WOOD¬ 
WORKS, 10426 N.W. Laidiaw, 
Portland, OR 97229. (503) 292- 
6579. 

ROSEWOOD LOGS & LUMBER. 
Various lengths and diameters. 
Excellent color quality and var¬ 
iety. Lumber/logs cut to any size. 
Alr-drled two years, peeled, no 
sapwood. Honduras and other 
exotics available. Call (206) 
647-1136 or write: SUNFREE 
WOODS, 219 Prospect Street, 
Bellingham, Washington 98225. 
No minimum order, samples 
mailed/delivered. 

TEAK LUMBER/ PLYWOOD 
Top quality, dried, comprehen¬ 
sive stock. B. AXELROD & COM¬ 
PANY, 201 Florida Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94103. Phone 
for appointment (415) 626-4949. 

CLASSIFIED ADS get resultsl 

Submit your ad to Pacific 

Woodworker TODAY! 



MAKE TOYS - Plans, Kits — 
Hardwood Wheels, Parts, Dowels 
Catalog $1.00 — Cherry Tree 
Toys, Belmont Ohio 43718. 


PUBLICATIONS 


USED BOOKS. Up to 40% sav¬ 
ings. All in good condition. Calif~ 
omia residents add 6%. Hoadley; 
Understanding Wood $9.50; Kre- 
nov: Worker in Wood $14.95; 
Frank: Adventures In Wood Fin¬ 
ishing $6.50; Fine Woodworking 
Techniques /, II, Hi, IV $9.75 each. 
Frid: Tage Frld Teaches Wood¬ 
working: Shaping and Veneering 
$11.50. Frid: Tage Frid Teaches 
Woodworking: Joinery, Tools 
and Techniques $10.50; Krenov: 
Fine Art of Cabinetmaking $10.50; 
Starr Woodworking with Kids 
$11.50; Krenov: Cabinetmakers 
Notebook $8,95. 

R. SORSKY BOOKSELLER 
3845 N. Blackstone 
Fresno, CA 93726 



INCA Table saw. Planers, Band 
saws, shaper, and lathe shipped 
free. FREUD blades, cutters and 
router bits 20% off sale. PRAIRIE 
DESIGNS, 613 South 6th, La 


Crosse, Wi 54601 (608) 782-5845 
evenings. 

SANDERS, ROUTERS, JIGSAWS, 
PLANERS. RYOBI - World's 
largest Diecaster. SPECIAL — 
One HP plunge router $88 ppd. 
Free catalog add $1 postage. 
Master Craftsman, Dept. 1005, 
Box 307, Xenia, Ohio 45385. 




TOOLS 


D 


THE TOOL GUY — Used tools 
of all kinds — specializing in 
woodworking tools. Over 600 
planes in stock, 500 chisels, 100 
hand saws, braces, bits, wood 
rules, etc. Stanley planes #55 
with cutters - $350, #45 - $100, 
#2 * $125, #3 - $30, #4 - $15, #5 - 
$20, #6 - $30, #7 - $40, #8 - $60, 
#98 and 99 side rabbet • $80. 

Mall orders and want lists wel¬ 
come. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call for appointment or come by. 
Dave Paling, (415) 334-7295, 227 
Ney St., San Francisco, CA 
94112. _ 

OUT-OF-ROUND BANDSAW 
WHEELS break blades, vibrate, 
make rough cuts. True up Rock¬ 
well 14” wheels with HAMCO 
TRUE-TIRE KIT. Send S.A.S.E. 
Hastings Saws, 75 Executive Way, 
#12, Rohnert Park, CA 94928. 

MAKING A JIG? 

We've got DE-STA-CO clamps. 
Send $1.00 for catalog (Refun¬ 
dable). We also carry a complete 
supply of Hand tools ($1.00 for 
catalog or both for $1.50) plus 
TSUMURA saw blades. Hard¬ 
woods, Plywoods, Veneers, Floor¬ 
ing, Mouldings & Kortron. Drop 
us a line and get on our mailing 
list. WHISPERING WINDS 
HARDWOODS, 565 7th Ave., 
Santa Cruz, CA 95062 (408) 
476-9030. 


Classified Market Information: Rate: 25 cents per word, minimum of 25 words. Payment must accom¬ 
pany all classified ads. Border, $3.00. Deadline for ads for Issue 16 is October 20, 1983. Pacific 
Woodworker. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 (707) 525-8494. 
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store Review 


Woodcrafters in Salem, Oregon 


Woodcrafters is Salem, Oregon’s 
chief supplier of hardwoods and fine 
woodworking tools. Owners Don and 
Dennis Jenkins, a father and son 
team, have their own mill in Mehama, 
Oregon, and a majority of Wood¬ 
crafters’ stock consists of Oregon 
grown lumber milled in Mehama. 
Alder, ash, maple, and Oregon oak 
are the major hardwoods offered at 
Woodcrafters in its 16,000 square feet 
of showroom and warehouse area. 

According to manager Stuart 
Edens, “Woodcrafters also handles a 
fair supply of exotics such as 
rosewood, padauk, purpleheart, 
zebrawood, and teak.” 


Cocobolo is the rarest wood he has 
at the time, Stuart says. Like many ex¬ 
otics, it is “virtually nonexistent.” He 
has just one piece of cocobolo in the 
store. "The scarcity of the logs and the 
unstable political conditions of the 
Third World countries make these 
woods harder and harder to come 
by.” 

Aside from random stock, Wood¬ 
crafters carries three lines of hard¬ 
wood flooring; Bruce, Chickasaw, 
and Pennwood parquets. 

Woodcrafters no longer carries 
power tools, but concentrates on hand 
tools such as the full line of Henry 
Taylor carving tools, Japanese saws. 






Woodcrafters of Salem, Oregon, offers a wide 
selection of Oregon grown hardwoods. Nearly 
all of its stock is milled in nearby Mehama. 


and other woodworkers’ accessories. 

For the clock maker, Woodcrafters 
offers a variety of clockworks and ac¬ 
cessories from Port-O-Time, a Port- 
land-based distributor. Stuart is proud 
that Woodcrafters is one of two 
selected Oregon distributors of Peno- 
fin finishes made from Brazilian 
rosewood oil. 

Woodcrafters is located at 960 
Commercial Street NE, Salem, 
Oregon 97301, (503) 585-2262. Hours 
are from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday. 


Manager Stuart Edens confers with 
customers. 
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Carving Miniatures 

continued from poge H 


The Japanese stones of use in keep¬ 
ing your tools honed to perfection are 
the "Hone Stone" and the “Gold 
Stone". For ntiniature gouges, the 
"Gold Stone" is by far the most effec¬ 
tive. Equal results can be obtained by 
using the smaller fine Belgium water 
stone. When using these water stones, 
always use distilled water as the lubri¬ 
cant to prevent the buildup of mineral 
deposits from the evaporated water. 

Files, Rasps, and Rifflers 

Small files are usually of the single 
cut style and cut very slowly. They are 
used to smooth surfaces difficult to 
reach by sandpapering. 

Rasps are made with individual 
teeth which are not connected to one 
another and hence cut faster and have 
less tendency to clog. 

Rifflers are either files or rasps with 
curved shapes. You will find rifflers of 
good use because of their special 
shapes. The very smallest ones are 
most useful in miniature carving. The 
small riffler rasps are used to shape 
regions difficult to reach with the 
other cutting tools. The best of these 1 
have found to be the Swiss jewelers’ 
rifflers made by Grobet. They come in 
four cuts: 0, 2,4, and 6, with the 6 be¬ 
ing the finest. 

Power Tools 

Power tools are very useful to carve 
recessed areas which would be impos¬ 
sible to reach with a hand tool. They 
are also useful for drilling and making 
holes large enough to be finished with 
your small knives and gouges. There 
are several makes of power tools; pro¬ 
bably the Foredom flexible shaft tool 
and the Dremel Moto Tool are the best 
known. 


If you choose the Dremel, I would 
recommend the Model No. 232 with 
the flexible shaft, as it is easier to use 
for the fine detail we are after. The 
flexible small handpiece No. 8D is the 
best for use with the Foredom ma¬ 
chine. You will find a set of small 
engraving cutters to be most useful 
with both of these machines. 


Spike Boyd, who has written 
Pacific Woodworker’s power carv¬ 
ing column since our third issue, 
will no longer be writing a regular 
column. His power carving lessons 
#1-12 are available by ordering 
back issues 3-14, Spike’s book 
Complete Handbook of Power and 
Hand Tool Wood Carving is now 
available from him for $8.95; see 
his ad elsewhere in this issue. 


The 2nd Annual Working With 
Wood Show, sponsored by the Wood¬ 
workers Foundation, will be held at 
the San Mateo Fairgrounds, San 
Mateo, California next February 10, 
Special features for this year’s 
Working With Wood Show will in¬ 
clude a 5,000 square foot display of 
furniture crafted by the members of 
the Northern California Woodworkers 
Association, plus half day workshops 
where you can get training and ad¬ 
vice from the leaders in their fields. 
Tooling, techniques, new ideas and 
education are the keys to making this 
year’s Working With Wood Show 
the most exciting event of the year. 
For more information caU (408) 
249-0190 or write to the Working 
With Wood Show at 2156 The 
Alameda, Suite C, San Jose, CA 
95126. 
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News and Notes 



New Toymaking Catalog 

A good bet for the coming holidays, 
Cherry Tree Toys has a new catalog 
designed to make it easier to create 
educational toys. Included are plans, 
parts and kits for constructing hard¬ 
wood toys from simple pull and push 
animals and vehicles to a six-foot train 
and a rocking horse. Kit prices range 
from $10 to $27.50 and plans cost 
$1.50 to $6. Also available are toy 
parts such as wheels, dowels, smoke¬ 
stacks, pegs, balls, etc. The catalog 
can be obtained for $ 1.00 from Cherry 
Tree Toys, PO Box 369, Belmont, OH 
43718. 



New Products 


Ring Master Power Tool 

A newly patented machine cuts con¬ 
centric rings from flat wood for mak¬ 
ing any hollow cylindrical shape; 
bowls, vases, tamps, etc. Rings can be 
cut straight or angular in hard or soft 
wood. More information is available 
from Ring Master Inc., PO Box 
8527A, Orlando, FL 32856. 




New Bevel Cutters 

TSl-Leitz has developed a new vari- 
angle bevel cutter to produce angles 
from 0 to 85 degrees on top or bottom. 
Cutters are available in diameters of 
130mm, 150mm, and 170mm with cut¬ 
ting widths of 40mm and 50mm. For 
more information contact TSI-Leitz, 
4301 East Paris Avenue, SE, Grand 
Rapids, MI 49508 or call (616) 
698-7010. 


Victorian Era Locks 

Restoration Hardware of Eureka, 
California, now sells fine period locks 
for cabinets, drawers and chests. The 
locks include mortise and half mortise 
styles and a special lock for roll top 
desks. Contact Restoration Hard¬ 
ware, 438 Second St., Eureka, CA 
95501,(707) 443-3152. 

Master Table Saw Jig Plans 

Jigs and templates speed cutting, 
improve accuracy and increase pro¬ 
ductivity. And now you can build your 
own jig to facilitate mitering, splin- 
ing, and dozens of other operations on 
your table saw. DeCristoforo Designs 
provides full sized, detailed plans for 
R.J, DeCrisotoforo’s master table 
saw jig, featured in the May, 1983, 
issue of Popular Science. Available 
for $12 from DeCristoforo Designs, 
27082 Horseshoe Lane, Los Altos 
Hills, CA 94022. 
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The Baulines Craftsman’s Guild 


Strict membership requirements and an active 
apprenticeship program characterize this unique guild. 


The Baulines Craftsnnan’s Guild 
has the toughest membership require¬ 
ments of any such association in the 
West. It runs a unique apprenticeship 
program for woodworkers and other 
craftspersons. And thanks to a recent 
foundation grant, the Guild now has 
a full time staff person to manage the 
Guild’s activities. 

Membership Requirements 

Currently, the criterion for Guild 
membership is that the craftsperson 
must have been making a living from 
his craft for at least 5 years, must 
have his own shop/studio space, and 
must have been involved in some 
juried shows or museum-quality ex¬ 
hibits. After nomination by a Guild 
member, the applicant’s shop and 
work is reviewed by two other mem¬ 
bers before a membership vote is 
taken. 

Executive Director Natasha Torres 
points out that these requirements are 
one important difference between the 
Baulines Guild and other woodwork¬ 
ing and crafts asociations. "All the 
members of the Guild do support 
themselves through their crafts,” 
Natasha explains. Also, Guild 
members frequently belong to other, 
more conventional woodworking 
associations such as the West Marin 

Guild apprentice Wyatt Renk earns much of 
his tuition working with master Bruce 
McQuiikin. 


Woodworkers Association (see 
Pacific Woodworker Issue 11) or Bay 
Area Woodworkers Association. 

These stiff membership require¬ 
ments put the Guild members into de¬ 
mand as jurors for numerous crafts 
event. 

Long-time Guild member A1 
Garvey elaborates on the value of the 
membership requirements. “ What in¬ 
terests me is it’s a group of artists, 
trying to achieve a very high level 
with their art. Association with peo¬ 
ple like that will raise my own level.” 

On the other hand, the Guild 
avoids elitism by opening its shows 
and many meetings to non-members. 
The Guild now accepts applications 
for associate membership, without 
the strict requirements for full mem¬ 
bers. And apprentices are eligible for 


membership, too. Dues are $1S per 
year. 

Guild membership is not limited to 
woodworkers. The present member¬ 
ship includes jewelers, weavers and 
other cottage craftspersons. Al¬ 
though the majority of Guild mem¬ 
bers are woodworkers, the Guild is 
trying to increase the number of other 
craftspersons. Members appreciate 
the cross-fertilization of ideas, and 
sometimes attempt some collabor¬ 
ation between different crafts. And 
all Guild members can share ideas 
about business practices, promotion 
and design. 

The Guild is run by an executive 
board elected by the membership. 
This year Grif Okie of San Rafael is 
President of the group. 
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History of the Guild 

The Baulines Craftsman’s Guild 
began in 1972, when Tom D’Onofrio 
apprenticed to Art Carpenter in the 
west Marin County California town 
of Bolinas. Tom met many other 
local craftspersons and conceived the 
Guild. The original goal of the Guild 
was to serve as a clearinghouse for 
apprentice applicants, to help them 
fmd master craftsmen to continue 
their study. 

The Guild chose the archaic spell¬ 
ing of the town of Bolinas to make 
clear from the beginning that mem¬ 
bership was not restricted to the 
Bolinas area. Even today, however, 
the majority of Guild members live in 
and around Marin County. 

The purposes of the Guild were 
always educational, and the Guild 
had little difficulty obtaining tax ex¬ 
empt status in 1976. This gave the 
Guild an inside track when Buck 
Foundation money became available. 
(The Buck Foundation, created when 
a small bequest of oil assets became 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
t970’s, distributes funds each year to 
non-profit organizations in Marin 
County, California.) The Guild 
received a substantial grant from the 
Foundation in late 1982, With these 
funds, the Guild hired a full time 
director to expand publicity efforts, 
seminar and apprenticeship 
programs. 


their tuition back by working for 
their master instructor. 

These apprenticeships are intended 
for those who want to become profes¬ 
sional craftspersons. The applicant 
must show evidence of future promise 
through photographs, recommenda¬ 
tions, and a complete biography. 

Besides the apprenticeship pro¬ 
gram, the Guild supports a variety of 
other activities, including regular 
meetings, seminars and an annual 
fair. 

The Guild’s meetings include lec¬ 
tures by members and invited guest 
speakers. A1 Garvey initiated this 
series, helping the Guild function as a 
support group for sharing processes, 
techniques, and sources of supply 
with other members. 

The Guild also runs a weekend 
seminar series in a variety of skills for 
advanced amateurs. Classes are 
taught in members’ working shops 
throughout the San Francisco Bay 
Area. Subjects range from design to 
specific construction techniques to 
building your own woodworking 
machinery. The Guild also sponsors a 
series of four-day, intensive study 
workshops during the summer. 

The Baulines Craftsman’s Guild 
also sponsors an annual show-like 
craft fair. The first fairs were held in 
Bolinas, and the quality of the work 
and the carnival-like atmosphere 



Baulines Guild President Crif Okie, (left/ 

confers with V.P. Bruce McQuilkin in fheir 
Son Ri^aei CA shop. 


drew people from all over the Bay 
area. But the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area imposed stiff restric¬ 
tions on the event, so the show has 
moved indoors in recent years. The 
most recent show was at the College 
of Marin. 

For more information on the 
Guild, its seminars, and appren¬ 
ticeships, contact the Guild at at Box 
30S, Bolinas CA 94924. 


Director Natasha Torres reviews the Guild's 
lecture series with long lime member Al 
Garvey. 


Apprenticeships, Seminars 
and Fairs 

These Guild activities still include 
the original purpose of the organiza¬ 
tion: to match deserving apprentices 
with willing master craftspersons. 

The apprentice program is run like 
a school. Applicants for Guild ap¬ 
prenticeships first pay the Guild to 
find them an appropriate master 
craftsman. The apprentice then pays 
about $700 per month for the train¬ 
ing. Many apprentices earn part of 
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UNIVERSAL TABLE SAW JIG 

full size plans 
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Send 12.00 

2X182 Horseshoe Lane 
LosAkosHilkCA 94022 
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SPIKE BOY£>*s ProfeBsional Kit for 

Carver 


Spike Boyd's Wood Carvers' Supply, Route 1, Bok 41 S, Hl^hlaodville, Missouri 
S56Sd. Send Check or Money Order 

''Cooiplete Handbook of Power & Hand Tool Wood Carving" 

iSa Jani-PBCitsd P« 0 «» 23 Fact^FUM Chflfrian 

106 6^1 Pholographa ZT Mualriftkint, FtMema S OtTaHed 

Criaptara, tncludlngi 

'How 10 $uc:c«««} FinanclaJijr in Wood Cwvtfio ' 

'How 10 Wnl# 4 rd Publiti^ four Own Wood Cwinti Booii tno Makt t'SSO.OOO 
How Raiirom^nt Can B« th« Riolwit Yun o4 ■ Wood Cw*i^» U^t " 

"^Fofll Pfooi Moirrad for Landinf 0% 0*™jnii™ilon»'‘ 

Powtf Toor SiKiuid You Buv " 

'~Shaiiiow Itoiiaf Conring v Engraving" 

'Dvoo Paiiot Owing ^ Ooncavt or Convax" 

"Cafwng Hugo Fn«QLj«» and kMaift*' 

'Carving Full Round or i Dimannooii" 

'^Yoor High Sgood Stoti and Ttingtifn OwtMda CuiMn & How Id UH Eacb ' 

"Small Engmamrig Culm" 

" Uuimnuni Okmih and Silicon SniHMrm" 

'VH*9, Spwd Coniroli, Sandn. Woodbuming f(its ft Engftwifs" —- _ 

"Thi Compiaia Abruiva and Sanding Stofy' N UVv 

'“Wlilcti Adiwaivn of Qlu« Ara B«1" 

' How to AcFiiavt irtt UHimata trom Wood Stalni 4 rmW!**" 

And 7 Mora inlotmaiion Fiiiad Chapml 


27 DdliHtd FLini ifid Fatldmi, Ifieliidtrig! 

"ScMlie's Own POfionai Caning liland" 

"Our Own Porsonai Cutlar Cau la^dui wllh NumCm " 

"Our M«ri| Pfol«9»loriaii Sanding ialand" 
a^Ylaw Pattorna o1 A Dilr«wi1 Ouch pacoyi [Full Slxt} 

4'Vi4W PtEtaml dl 5" COwtKry Bool 
4 Ylaw Paltama of Qrt£i4y and Hippo 

Floor Plan of Oor 4.700 Sg FI Eahhan Imuianad HomtfMvaaunYWsod Canm Supply 
And 20 Mora mairucuonal llluairaiiorvi 



CHAIR PLANS & MECHANISMS 
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ORDiR NOW! 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
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FREE CATALOG 
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WORKBENCH KIT 

THE PERFECT GIFT! 



fiow~M cfassic craftsman’s 
bench that costs you tess 
because you build it yourseif! 

Designed with the best features o1 
European-style benches in solid hard rock 
maple Ready for easy assembly Over 13 
sq tt. working surface. 610" max. clamp¬ 
ing capacity. Eicira heavy vise hardware. 
FOR FREE eHOCHURE 
Write: The Cutting Edge. Dept F4, 

3871 Grand View Bivd . Los Angeles CA 



cH€ curriNc e6G€«> 

LOS ANGEUS * SAM 0IEGO ^ SflHtlin 
12131 (6111 «IS-3tlO (416) S4Mi11 

Now tft PlHMIlli (NKZf 997-8165 

ALDER 

Innovation for Craftsmen 

MAG PAD 

A UNIVERSAL CLAMP RAD 


• STAYS PUT ON ANY STEEL CLAMP 

• 2x2 NCH MO MAR PRESSUFE EHSTRBUTKlN 



SEfC $12.50 FOR A SET OF SIX PAflS PPO. 

A-STOP 

AN ACCURATE CUT-OFF GAUGE 



• FITS FENCES 3/4 TO 1 5/8 INCHES WIDE, 

• ADJUSTABLE HAIRLINE POINTERS 


SEND $39.95 PPO, 

ALDER im P.O. BOX 7580 ST. PAUL Wl 55119 
VISA/MC ACCEPTED DEALER WQUFCS KVTTED 
MM. RESIDENTS ADO SALES TAX 
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WHITTLING & CARVmd HAND/POWEI^ TOOLS 
BOOKS, STONES, WOOD, AND SUPPUES 


Warren Tool Co., Inc. 



Send 6D* for Complete Catalog! 

m. 1 BOX t4A FRED CLAJ^. PRES 

RH fNEBECK, N ¥ 1 2572 f9l 4) 076- 701 7 


Now Available! 
Business card size ads 
contact Pacific Woodworker 
Advertising Department 


TTel 

Woodworkers 
by the thousands. 


Be a part of iti 

Exhibit at the 

National Working with 
Wood Shows 

April 6-8 1984 May H-13, 1984 

TRADE SHOW CENTER NASSAU COLISEUM 

San Francisco, Cafif. Uniondale. N.Y. 

200 Exhibitors will be featured at each show. 

• Manufacturers • Retailers of Machinery, tools, lumber, 
abrasives, stains, wooden boats, woodcrafts, fumiture. 



Contaa Show Coordinator at 
Exhibitors Showcase 
234 Marshall St.. Redwood City, CA 94063 
(4)5) 366-5033 




Looking For That 
Hard To Find Furniture 
Hardware Part? 


The answer's elementary: Send for Kemp Hardware’s extensive 
furniture and woodworking hardware catalog, A supplier to furniture 
factories for over bO years, Kemp Hardware inventories over 2300 
specialized furr^iture hardware items, until now only available to the 

large furniture manufacturers. 

In stock: table slides, furniture lights, trim hardware grills, industrial 
woodworking glue, European hardware, table locks, waterbed 
hardware and much more. Send $3.00 for a complete catalog, and 
we’ll refund your $3.00 with the first order. 


TABU SUDES FURNmiRE UGHT5 TRIM EUROPIAN HDUSTIIAL 

HARDWARE HARDWARE WOODWORKMG 

GUK 


P.O. Box 529, Paramount, CA 90723 
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Tempe, Arizona 

Old Town Tempe Spring Festival of the Arts 




Bob Womack of Cortez, Colorado displayed 
fine burl pieces, including this free-form vase 
madefrom a single piece of red maplecontain- 
ing both spatted wood and burl. Alt of 
Womack'spieces were madefree-form using a 
flexible shaft grinder. 


Dave Criner's "Aztec Butterfly ." 



Last April, over 300 craftspeople 
gathered in Tempe, Arizona, for the 
6th Aimual Old Town Tempe Spring 
Festival of the Arts. For three days 
some 308 crafts booths were set up in 
the streets of the section of Tempe 
known as Old Town. More than 40 
booths displayed woodwork. 

The Tempe Festival's reputation for 
being one of the best spring shows in 
the West drew craftspeople from 
throughout the Western states, and 
even a few from the Midwest and East. 
With many more craftspeople apply¬ 
ing than there were spaces the quality 
of work accepted into the show was ex¬ 
cellent. The woodwork displayed at 
Tempe included some of the fmwt to 
be seen at any crafts show in the West. 


The woodwork at the show covered 
a full range of techniques and applica¬ 
tions. Pieces ranged in size from Mike 
Lavine’s tiny laminated jewelry and 
Joel Katz's miniature cocobolo turn¬ 
ings to Wayne and Sue Stahnke’s full- 
sized oak roll-top desk. Some of the 
more unusual works were Dave 
Criner's beautiful wood graphics and 
Robert Parker’s intricately carved 
walking sticks and staffs. 

In general, the public responded ap¬ 
preciatively to the work displayed in 
Tempe. The turnout for the show was 
quite large, though some participants 
commented that their sales were lower 
than in previous years. Most felt that 
this was a result of the state of the 
economy rather than any fault of the 
show. The feeling was that the Old 
Town Tempe Spring Festival was still 
one of the best spring shows available, 
and all were looking forward to the 
fall festival in early December. 

About the author: Ray Jones of 
Granada Hills, California has his own 
woodcrefts business and is a frequent 
contributor to Pacific Woodworker. 
A n article about the all-wood boxes he 
designed appeared in Issue 10, 
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Lora Btrzof Equality, Illinois, won the **Best 
of Show" ribbon in the mixed media category 
for her display of beautiful dulcimers and 
Swedish door chimes. Berg stated, "I like to 
mix the various colors of woods. Since each 
wood produces a different sound, each dulch 
mer is unique. " One of her most unusual 
pieces was a mandolin which had a tody made 
from a mud snapper turtle shelL 


This booth dispiayed an array of beautiful and 
unusual art deco clocks. These were made by 
Ent's Art of Fort Collins, Colorado, and 
represented at the show by Lon Miller. One of 
the clocks, made of blrdseye maple, rose* 
wood, and tulip wood, was beautifuily styled 
qfter an antique radio cabinet. 




The Judges awarded the "Best of Show" rib¬ 
bon for woodworking to Bob Hassan of Tuc¬ 
son. One of Hassan*s finest pieces, his "Nice 
Box," was made of six multhcolored species 
of woods laminated in parallel and perpen¬ 
dicular planes. Each of the box's three com¬ 
partments had its own ilft-aff lid which, when 
removed, revealed the intricate patterns pro¬ 
duced as the angular laminations were cut 
through to make curved compartments. 


Robin Zirker, who speciaiizes in making inlaid 
boxes at his shop in TUeras, New Mexico, in¬ 
cluded one of his new line of sculptured mir¬ 
rors in his display. The mirror's curved frame 
is a bent iaminaiion of walnut and birch. 
Zirker used birdseye maple for two drawers 
sandwiched between walnut shelves, which he 
had shaped into Oriental style curves. The 
combination of woods and smooth lines in 
Zirker's mirror results in a very beautiful and 
graceful effect. 


Carved Legs 
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Speed Woodworking, 


or ^^That^s Show Biz ...” 


by Bill Farnsworth 


Sometimes it seems you can*t win in 
this business. When times are lean and 
jobs arc scarce you go without gro** 
ceries and stay up all night worrying 
about how you will manage to pay the 
rent. When the jobs do come in they 
tend to land in droves, with unalter¬ 
able, unreasonable completion dead¬ 
lines. The rent gets paid, but one still 
goes without adequate food and sleep 
because there isn’t enough available 
time for such frivolous activities. You 
survive on a diet of coffee, junk food 
from the all-night deli, and 15-minute 
catnaps taken inside the bellies of 
cabinets where you inadvertently lapse 
into unconsciousness while attaching 
shelf standards. 

Fm about halfway through a 
crazier-than-average crunch of work. 
While in the process of starting two 
major restaurant remodels simultan¬ 
eously, ! was called in by a local televi¬ 
sion station and handed an armful of 
blueprints for two news anchor desks 
and a twenty-foot-long control room 
console. They needed everything in a 
month, however, and as 1 was already 
on a tight schedule for the restaurants, 
1 should have told the TV people I was 


simply too busy to meet their deadline . 

But aside from the dollar signs 
lighting up in my eyes, there was 
something about the opportunity to 
have my handiwork seen by millions 
of viewers every evening that made my 
mouth say ^*Sure, we can do it” while 
my rational brain was insisting ”No 
way! ’ ’ 1 bid a little higher than usual to 
cover anticipated overtime, then re¬ 
turned to the task of building restaur¬ 
ant fixtures. 

Two weeks passed, and I assumed 
someone hungrier than 1 had con¬ 
tracted the TV station job. 1 took on a 
couple of additional small jobs with 
confidence we’d find the time to work 
them in. Then, just as I was beginning 
to get home for dinner every evening,! 
received a phone call from the TV sta¬ 
tion’s general contractor, asking that I 
meet with him and a group of directors 
and engineers later that day to deter¬ 
mine where all the equipment was to 
be placed in the control room console. 
“You mean we have the job?” I asked 
incredulously. “Didn’t you get my 
phone message last Monday?” he re¬ 
plied, equally incredulous. Somehow 
there had been a communications 


breakdown, or perhaps my cheapo 
phone recorder had swallowed the 
call. 

In any case, I knew 1 was in big 
trouble. Earlier in the day I had receiv¬ 
ed a call from the restaurants’ contrac¬ 
tor asking if he could have sixty lineal 
feet of cabinets in about ten days so 
they could begin demolishing the ex¬ 
isting work counters. “No problem,” 
I lied. I hadn’t even done the working 
drawings for those cabinets yet. We 
were still working furiously to com¬ 
plete four other jobs: a residential kit¬ 
chen, two desks and some furniture 
renovation/refinishing. At that point 
there were only three somewhat har¬ 
ried woodworkers here. It was clear 
that drastic measures were in order. 

Another shop helper was hired. A 
few all-nighters and all-weekends got 
most of the residential cabinets and 
furniture out the door. Semi-trailers 
began arriving with more materials 
than we had room to stack, I worried 
that the north wall of my shop would 
give way from the weight of the ply¬ 
wood leaning against it two slings 
thick. 1 found myself spending all my 
daytime hours on the telephone, over 
a drafting table, or in my truck chas¬ 
ing down needed materials, leaving 
only the time from after dinner until 
whenever I coUapsed for me to work in 
the shop. 1 learned to function on two 
or three hours of sleep, and Jeff (sud¬ 
denly promoted from sidekick to shop 
manager) was not much more rested. 

Crises occurred daily and became 
the norm. We ran out of sandpaper 
(“I just bought two sleevesl”), clamps 
(“We need another dozen at least!”), 
and coffee (“Egad, three pounds in a 
w^k?—no wonder our bodies are all 
quivering!”). Fabric needed in a day 
and ordered a week earlier to be Air- 
Expressed had not left the mill in 
Chicago yet. The control room con¬ 
sole installation was moved up three 
days. Six engineers and technicians 
would be waiting to converge on them 
after they were screwed together. 
Meanwhile the Fire Department in- 
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spectors were hovering around the 
neighborhood while we were lacquer¬ 
ing outdoors, spray>gluing contact ce¬ 
ment throughout the shop and spilling 
epoxy finish all over the spray room 
floor. If they had visited us now, they 
would have padlocked the doors for 
sure. My wife packed up our son and 
visited her sister, tired of having no 
one else at home to talk to. I acquired 
the habit of sleeping in my office chair 
while waiting for coats of lacquer to 
dry. The feeling was: this must be 
what Hell is like—complete with foul¬ 
smelling fumes! 

1 am now able to steal time to write 
this column (two days past deadline), 
finally having had eight full hours of 
sleep to clear some of the fog and 
fumes out of my head. The control 
room was installed and pounced upon 
by the TV station technicians last 
night, right after the 11 o^clock news 
broadcast. We watched the show live" 
from our vantage point inside the con¬ 
sole bases. At the end of the newscast I 
heard the director say over the studio 
intercom, “Cut to camera three...roll 
credits...fade to black...cue the 
cabinetmakers’ drills.” We also had 
delivered one of the news anchor desks 
that evening, and managed to negoti¬ 
ate an extra two weeks on the other 
desk. Two days earlier we had 
delivered thirty running feet of cabi¬ 
nets to the restaurant in Tacoma; and, 
with luck, another thirty feet will go to 
Bellingham in two days. Perhaps in 
two weeks—if no catastrophies occur 
—life may approach a manageable 
frenzy. Then I will be able to concen¬ 
trate my worry upon receiving final 
payments for all this work before the 
swollen credit accounts come due. 

Someday I will write a book on 
“speed woodworking,” to do for 
over-ambitious woodworkers what 
Evilyn Woods has done for students 
and businesspeople. There will be 
chapters on the most expedient use of 
limited equipment (stagger lunch 
hours and work shifts in accordance 


with table saw usage), the most effi¬ 
cient layout of limited floor space 
(stack cabinets three high and work 
off stepladdcrs, learn to walk side¬ 
ways down 14-mch aisles), and how to 
achieve a good lacquer finish working 
outdoors (spray on a balmy August 
night at 3 a.m. when there is no off¬ 
shore breeze or cars around to get 
spotted with overspray). There also 
will be a chapter on wood¬ 
worker/client negotiation, covering 
such topics as how to stall for more 
time (tell them, if they want quality, 
never to rush a woodworker. If you 
need an extra day, tell them the finish 
is still drying and can’t be moved until 
morning—even if you are only at the 
point of assembling the carcasses. Re¬ 
member, you have until 3 a.m. to 
spray lacquer; pray it doesn’t cloud 
over and rain that night.) 

Why do speed woodworking in the 
first place, especially when this craft 
generally is conceived as painstaking, 
meticulous and precise—in short, life 
in the slow lane? Most woodworkers I 
know who make their living at it have 
to learn to work fast, or rather, fast 
enough to keep labor costs affordable. 
Those of us who also attempt to work 
wood well are rarely fast enough to 
meet every client’s deadline and still 
get home for dinner at five o’clock. 
Most of us get jammed up sooner or 
later if for no other reason than 
because we insist on doing things right 
instead of pumping out inferior prod¬ 
ucts. In my case, there is also an ele¬ 
ment of greed based upon economic 
necessity: down payments from this 
current work helped pay last year’s 
taxes and accruing penalties, for ex¬ 
ample. Having known plenty of leaner 
times, it is always difficult for me to 
turn away work. But the money is only 
the tangible reward that offsets the ex¬ 
haustion and insanity. 

1 suspect the workaholic in me is 
happiest when overburdened, as he 
tends to create frenzy when it is not 
provided by others. Recently I did a 


little job for a gentleman who lived in 
a very depressing retirement hotel 
downtown, and it occurred to me that 
it is far better to have too little time 
than too much. After I apologized to 
the man for taking so long to get to his 
work, he replied “No rush, no rush— 
you are very busy and I have all the 
time in the world.” 

At some point not too long ago, my 
amateur woodworking status became 
a profession and a business, and at the 
moment I think it is moving up to the 
plane of a sport. Lately 1 feel less like a 
craftsman and more like an athlete 
pushing himself to his physical limits 
along with his teammates, choreo¬ 
graphing each play as the game pro¬ 
gresses, sidestepping adversity with 
fancy footwork, beating the time¬ 
keeper’s clock, and—above all- 
trying to win by doing whatever is 
necessary. The only difference 1 see is 
that, after the game is over, the athlete 
heads to the locker room with only a 
fmgl score for a memory, while we 
crackbrained craftspeople have 
achieved something real that will last 
longer than a videotape replay on the 
evening sportscast. At that point 
where one’s work becomes sport, it 
also gains spectators and fans, a sort- 
of s/tow biz in which the process of or¬ 
chestrating a complex event is as much 
a part of the game as the things you are 
producing. When we pull off the im¬ 
possible, we also deliver something 
our clients—our audience—can ap¬ 
preciate for a long time. Yes, perhaps 
you can’t win in this business, but in 
the end you do gain some lasting satis¬ 
faction. The game well-played 
becomes a thing well-made. 

Cue the columnist to put back on his 
shop apron. . . roll the sawblades. , , 
fade to sawdust. . . Biii FarnsM^orth is 
a custom cabinetmaker and Contribu- 
ting Editor. His address is Lens and 
Hammer Woodworks, 4349 Leary 
Way NW, Seattle WA 98107. 
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Adventures in 
the Wood Business: 

on the track of Black Maya 


Tim Mahoney, owner oj Handlog* 
gers International lumber business of 
Sausalito, CA, frequently travels to 
sawmills in Mexico and Central Amer¬ 
ica, searching for unique and interest¬ 
ing tropical woods. This quest is not 
without its dangers, as this tale 
illustrates. 

Deep in the mountainous jungles of 
Honduras, hours up a narrow, dirt 
track, Tim was negotiating with a 
small sawmill owner. As the two ap* 
proached the warehouse, they noticed 
a short, fat, brightly colored snake 
sunning itself by the door. They 
watched as the deadly fcr-de-lance 
snake slithered under the door, into 
the warehouse. 

The fer-de-lance snake is one of the 
most poisonous known and its bites 
are almost always fatal. ^^Actually,” 
says Tim, “In a matter of minutes you 


Tim Mahoney of Handiogger^ International, 
Sausaiito, CA, 



just have time to say goodbye to your 
friends arid make yourself comfor¬ 
table, because it's ail over/' The 
snake's name comes from its unique 
ability to throw itself through the air 
like a lance. 

The two lumbermen carefully 
opened the warehouse door, but the 
snake was nowhere in sight; it had dis¬ 
appeared into the stacks of wood. The 
sawmill owner suggested, “Well, let's 
take a look around, and just keep an 
eye out for the snake/' 

Tim was not enthusiastic about 
pawing through stacks of lumber. 
“It's a pretty deadly snake, so I didn't 
pay as much attention to the wood as I 
should have/' Tim relates. “I just 
hoped the snake would not be inter¬ 
ested in us, and get out of there/' 

Despite the distraction of watching 
for the fer-de-Iance, Tim arranged the 
purchase of a considerable amount of 
wood from the warehouse, including 
Black Poison wood, Hondunis rose¬ 
wood and a quantity of Black Maya. 

As they were leaving the warehouse. 
Tim spotted the brightly colored snake 
out of the corner of his eye, coiled 
around the fuel lines of a diesel motor. 
It was watching the two curiously. The 
sawmill owner dispatched the snake 
with a stick. 



Black resin patterns run through Black Maya, 


Black Maya 

A member of the Miconia genus. 
Black Maya is characterized by spec¬ 
tacular black resin lines which run 
throughout the wood. The wood itself 
is very prone to checking, and must be 
carefully cured, 

Tim tries to be on hand for all stages 
of the lumber production. He first 
selects the logs which offer the best 
wood. Then he supervises the sawing 
and grades the resulting boards. 

“Once it’s sawn, it has to go on 
stickers for 3 or 4 months, until its 
moisture level drops to about 20^o. 
Then we kiln dry the boards/' Tim ex¬ 
plains^ “So the process of getting a log 
turned into lumber, seasoned, kiln 
dried and into the store can take 90 
days or more/' 
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Back Issue 


Special! 

While Supplies Last 
ALL BACK ISSUES — *1.00 Ea. Postpaid 


Complete 

Sets: 

Plus Coupon 


1-6 $ 5.00 
1-12 $11.00 
1-13 $12.00 
1-14 $13.00 


-j 

Send Check or Money Order io: j 

PA CIFIC WO OD WORKER i 

Box 4881 • Santa Rosa, CA 95402 [ 

Name_ j 

Address_ ___ I 

City_ i 

State_ Zip_ j 

TOTAL AMOUNT $_ 1 


^14; College of the Redwoods 
Woodworking Program, Ply¬ 
wood Computer Cabinetry, Wood¬ 
working in Hawaii, Craft Shows, 
Mag-Pad Test Report. 

#13: Women in Woodworking, 
Curved Marquetry Panels, Calif¬ 
ornia Crafts Show, Finishing Tips, 
Pelican Carving, Part 2, Northern 
California Woodworkers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

#12: Carving a Pelican in the 
Round, How to Miter and Bevel, 
Bud Vases, Henniker Versatile 
Saw, Butte County Woodwork¬ 
er’s Association, De Cristoforo, 
#11: Woodcarver Bill Horgos, 
Laser Woodworking, Wood Fi¬ 
nishes, Mail Order Woodwork¬ 
ing, Router Guide, Part 2. 

#10: Router Guide Part I, Wood 
Box Design, Interviews with Bob¬ 
by Briggs and Clay Johnston, 
Sealacell test report. 


#9: Wood Sculptor Ed Lombard, 
Mendocino and Del Mar shows, 
Tsumura Saw Blade, Wood Stain¬ 
ing. 

#8: Establishing a Woodwork¬ 
ing Business, Amazonian Hard¬ 
woods, Rockwell Sander lest re¬ 
port. 

#7: Interview with Sam Maloof, 
woodworking in Maui, restaurant 
woodworking. 


Volume 1, Issues 1-6, complete 
set $5.00, while supplies last. 
Table Saw guide, Wooden Boxes, 
Sanding Belt cleaner test report, 
Chair Design, Rima Sharpening 
Jig Test report, Profiles of sculp¬ 
tor Lucius Upshaw and carver Bill 
Booras, Stanley dovetail Fixture 
test, special issue on dust, noise 
prevention, tests of Carter band 
saw guide and Milwaukee electric 
chain saw. 
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Reader* 8 Services 
Moving? Renewing your sub¬ 
scription? Sending a gift sub¬ 
scription? Use this handy form to 
speed your request. 

D Start a new subscription to 
Pacific Woodworker, 

□ Renew my Pacific Wood’ 
worker, 

□ Send a gift subscription and 
card to the address below, 

□ Change my address effec¬ 
tive __(date) 

—Subscription Rates — 

One year (6 Issues) *9’® 

Two years (12 Issues) *15** 

Make checks payable to: 

Pacific Woodworker 

or charge my MasterCard/ 

MasterCard_ or VISA__ oncj 

Card Number.___ 

Expiration Date___ 

Signature.- 

(Required rdrchvgc ukij 

Send this form and your payment to: 


Pacific Woodworker 
Box 4881 

IS Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
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